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BIRTH-ORACLE TO REBEKAH 
(Gen. xxv. 23) 


A STUDY IN THE INTERPRETATION OF PROPHECY 


It has often been pointed out that Isaac plays an inconspicuous 
role in the patriarchal history as compared with Abraham and 
Jacob. The awful scene on the Mount of sacrifice (Gen. xxii) 
and the beautiful account of the providing of a wife for Isaac 
(chap, xxiv) belong properly to the life story of Abraham, 
although both concerned Isaac so nearly, Isaac’s own history 
is told in less than three chapters. It is not far from the truth 
to say that Isaac’s special significance lies in the fact that he is 
the connecting link between Abraham and Jacob. Isaac is 
the father of twins. The great problem of his life is the 
birthright. Is Esau or Jacob to inherit the blessing of 
Abraham ? 

This problem owes its peculiar significance to the divine 
revelation made to Rebekah before the twins were born. 
Naturally and necessarily we must judge of Isaac’s conduct in 
the light of that disclosure. Why did Isaac try to bless Esau ? 
If we say that Isaac did not know,? or that he deliberately defied? 
the oracle, we remove the difficulty as far as the oracle itself is 
concerned. But either answer leaves us with a perplexing 
problem. In the one case Rebekah is the problem. What 
valid reason can we give for her withholding her good news 


1 Poole so interprets xxvii. 4, referring to Munster as his authority. It is 
oracle (Antig. 1, xviii, probably due to slip of memory, this statement of 
“ignorance theory" is not a very 
ancient 


article acob in The International Standard Bible E 
minded th 


(Genesis, p- 261). 
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from Isaac ?! In the other case it is Isaac. How can we believe 
that the docile and obedient Isaac would act in this way? The 
difficulty is well stated by Bush : 


“As to his purpose of conferring the blessing upon Esau rather than upon 
Jacob, it is, perhaps, too much to affirm that in this he went intentiona//y counter to | 
the divine counsels. We cannot be positively certain that he was acquainted with 
the oracle (Gen. xxv. 23), announcing that the elder should serve the younger, or 
that he knew of Esau’s selling his birth-right ; still it is not easy to conceive of his 
having been ignorant of them; and just in proportion to the probability of his being 
informed on this head is the difficulty of accounting for his conduct. As the sacred 
narrative affords us no clue on the subject, we are, perhaps, shut up to a merely 
hypothetical solution, viz. that, his partiality for Esau, and the custom of the elder 
son being heir, led him to forget, misunderstand or disregard the previous intimation 
of the divine will.’’? 


Rejecting the extreme views—ignorance or defiance— 
Bush reduces the possibilities to three : Isaac forgot, misunder- 
stood, or disregarded the oracle. While less extreme than 
defiance and ignorance, the explanation that Isaac disregarded 
or forgot the oracle likewise raises serious psychological 
problems. Disregard sounds very like a mere euphemism for 
““ defy’. It says much the same thing only in less drastic 
fashion. Forget invites the question, How could he forget? 
How could Isaac disregard or fail to remember the birth-oracle 
in that solemn and most momentous act of his whole life when 
it was his duty and privilege to bestow the Abrahamic blessing 
upon the son who should rightly receive it? This act was no 
sudden impulse. It was one to which Isaac had looked forward 
as a duty for many years, perhaps ever since fatherhood was 


granted him.’ 
1 It might be argued that Rebekah hesitated to tell Isaac because, as a confirmed 
believer in the right of prim salen be would be dloplonsed wich hs oracle. But this 


seems improbable. Nor is it Sitateces service", as suggesting in- 
not t some weight, are not cogent to j 
Rebekah ke Isaac in ignorance of a divine sevelaticn. 
* George Bush, Genesis, Vol. II, p. 85. Matthew Henry states the possibilities as ““ not 
» Or not understanding, or not duly considering *’ the divine oracle. 
* It is of interest to note that the attempted 
contributes nothing to the solution of this problem. The 
(Note the use of Jehovah in xxv. 21-23). Part at least of chapter xxvii must also 
given to J (Jehovah is used in vv. 7, 20, 27). arene that can be done is to 
treat chapter xxvii as com Evidence of a doublet is found by some critics in the 
‘goodly garments of Esau” and the “ skins of the kids of the goats ”’. The former 
motif is assigned to J, the latter to E. Jacob's blessin _ 27-29) is divided between 
these sources, part being given to E (vv. tan pe rest to J. The blessing of 
Esau (vv. 39-40) i is similarly divided, v. 3 g given to °E. This analysis is admittedly 
iver considered it che he grounds alleged are decisive 
Skinner (Genesis, p. 368 f) speaks of the birth-oracle as an “ independent legend ” 
and yet admits, as he must, that it shows deGinite marks of » it is clear that source 
analysis cannot solve this problem. Skinner 368 f) on the “ indifference 
to moral considerations "’shown in the account the deceit practised on Isaac by Rebekab 
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From Isaac’s standpoint the most charitable explanation 
of his conduct would certainly be, that he misunderstood the 
birth-oracle, or at least that he was actually in some doubt as 
to its meaning. But Bush states this only as a possibility and 
makes no effort to explain how or why Isaac might have found 
difficulty with it. This is not surprising. For the opinion seems 
to be very general that the oracle predicts the pre-eminence of 
Jacob and his descendants in quite unmistakable fashion and 
this means, to say the least, that Isaac could have had no good 
reason for misunderstanding it. The purpose of the present 
article is to show that the oracle is ambiguous, that it is inten- 
tionally so, and that this ambiguity explains, though it only 
partly condones the singular conduct of Isaac in blessing Esau. 


I 
A strictly literal a of the birth-oracle reads as 
follows: 


‘Two nations (are) in thy womb, 

And two peoples from thy bowels shall be separated, 
And people more than people shall be strong, 

And great shall serve little. 


A careful study of this oracle will show, we believe, that it is 
obscure or ambiguous in several respects: (1) it is primarily 
racial and indefinite ; (2) the verbal forms in the third and fourth 
lines are ambiguous; (3) the structure of the last line is 


ambiguous. 
1. THe Oracie 1s Primarity RAciAL AND INDEFINITE 

The birth oracle deals in the main not with the two infants 
about to be born, but with the nations or peoples of which they 


are to be the progenitors. For three lines its language is not 


nal, but racial : it speaks of “two nations . . . two 
ples . . . people. . . people”. Then it concludes with 


the words: ‘“‘and great . . . little.” The question at once 


ae and ts out that “ it has been thought surprising in a writer with the 
Jie chal igo (Di) ”. Skinner accounts for this on the ground that is com- 

me ay sink to the level of ordinary popular morality ”. to the 

to attribute to him the design of frustrating the decree o Providen 

independent lagead of xxv. 23. That sy, the problem may be avoided by 

the narrative to be composite. Yet accordin kinner cha cori is [and the 

a (xxv. 23) shows definite marks of J. This means chat ¢ the claim 
3) dete mari of. mens he dim that Con 
ysis. 
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arises, Does this last clause continue to speak of the nations or 


peoples just referred to or is it to be regarded, in contrast with 


what precedes, as referring to the twins themselves ? In favour 
of the first alternative, is the fact that “‘ people ” in the preceding 
line is construed as a masculine singular and it would be natural 
to assume that in the last line the reference is to “ great (people) ” 
and “little (people)”’, as a simple expansion of the statement 
“‘and people more than people . . . shall be strong ”’. 

The rendering of the A.V.—‘“‘ elder . . . younger 
favours the other alternative, that the reference in the last line 
is to the two children personally. But this rendering is open 
to question. The Hebrew has a word which specifically desig- 
nates the “first-born” (153). It occurs frequently in the 
Pentateuch. It is used of Esau (Gen. xxvii. 19, cf. v. 32), of 
Reuben (xxxv. 23, xliii. 33, xlvi. 8, xlix. 3) and of others who 


were entitled to it. A less specific word, “great” (yrm), 


is also used of the first-born (Gen. x. 21 ?) and is applied to 
Shem (Gen. x. 21), Esau (Gen. xxvii. 1, 15, 42), Leah (xxix. 


16), Reuben (xliv. 12). Neither of these words occurs here. 


Instead a word is used which means “ many, great, mighty ” 
(35), and which would apply more naturally to a nation than 
to an individual. That it is ever used of the first-born son is 
doubtful. The rendering “elder” is given to it in the A.V. 
only here. 

The word “ little” (a°yx), contrasted with “ great’ and 
rendered “‘ younger” in the A.V., occurs in the Old Testament 
only about 20 times. It is used in the sense of “ younger ” or 
“‘ youngest ” in reference to the younger daughter of Lot (xix. 
31), to Rachel (xxix. 26), Benjamin (xliii. 33), Ephraim (xlviii. 
14) and Segub (1 Kings. xvi. 34, cf. Joshua. vi. 26) ; and in 
all of these passages it is contrasted with “ elder” or “ eldest ”’ 
(1153). In Job xxx. 1 it is used broadly of those younger in 
years. In Judges. vi. 15 Gideon applies it to himself, but 


x. 135 Isa. xiii. 4; Joel ii. 2, cf. Num. xxii. 3). 
xi. 8; Lam. i. 1; Amos vi. a, etc.) a multitude (2 Chron. xiii. 8, xx XX. 12, 15; Job 


Xxxi. 34; Isa. xvi. nm (Ezra x. 1; 18, 
toy 11 5 Baek, xvi. ),a 20), king (Ps. 3)» 
a seed (Job v. im nations (Ps. cxxxv. 10 ; k. xxxi- 
fish (Ezek. xlvii. xi. 3, 5), forces . xi. 


in compound ¢ t of um. xiv. 18 or in titles 


‘ 
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“least” is perhaps a better rendering than “ youngest”. 
The narrative does not state specifically that he had brothers. 
The same applies to Psalm cxix. 141. In Jeremiah xiv. 3 it 
seems to be used of inferiors. In Isaiah lx. 22 we read that “a 
small one shall become a great nation”. It is also used of the 
little horn of Daniel. viii. 9, cf. vii. 8. A still broader usage 
also occurs. In Micah v. 2 it is used of the town of Bethlehem, 
in 1 Samuel ix. 21 of the family of Saul, in Psalm Ixviii. 27 of 
the tribe of Benjamin, in Jeremiah xlix. 20, |. 45 it is used 
figuratively (“‘ the little ones of the flock ’”) of the utter desolation 
of Edom and of Babylon, (cf. xlviii. 4, of Moab). It is used 
adverbially in Job xxxvi. 2, Isa. xxviii. 10, 13. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the study of these two 
words seems clearly to be that neither word can be taken as 
requiring a personal reference. The word “ great”’ decidedly 
favours the view that “ people” is its antecedent : the word 
“ little ” clearly admits of such an interpretation. The rendering 
of A.V. is therefore probably too narrow as respects the Hebrew.? 
There is nothing in the last line that requires the view that 
after speaking of nations and peoples for three lines, in the fourth 
the prophecy should become individual and personal. Yet the 
tendency with commentators is to pass from the general to the 
particular, from the indefinite to the definite, at this point and 
to find in the words “elder” and “younger” a reference 
either to Esau and Jacob as individuals, or to the descendants of 
Esau and the descendants of Jacob. Thus, Dummelow para- 
phrases the last line of the oracle as follows, “ the descendants 
of the elder son (the Edomites) would be subject to those of the 
younger (the Israelites)”.* But the third line does not say, 
“the people descended from the elder son shall be mightier 


Io! 


1 The LXX reads 
indicates that the 


and jAdeowv. The margin in A.V. at Romans ix. 12 
tors recognized that the words of the LXX as quoted by St. 
Paul are broader than “elder” and “ ro " (cf. Luke xv. 12, 25), hence the 
marginal rendering “ greater” and “ lesser". But A do not seem to have recognized 
that what is true of the Greek is equally true of the Hebrew. It is rather singular that 
Lo. margin at Romans ix. 12 and rendered by “ elder” 
» Vol. I. in loco. Payne Smith - the Eliicott Com., Vol. I, 
in loco) makes the same mi when he says : «The second line [he divides the oracle 
into four lines] shows that even in their earliest childhood her sons would be unlike in 
character and unfriendly in disposition ; upon this follows their development into 
hostile nations; and the prediction that the son who started with the advantages of 
the birthright, the stronger physical nature, and ee strength in men and arms — 
(chap. xxxi. 6), would, aoveteie, finally hold the inferior position.” This is obviously 
reading the fulfilment into the prophecy. The prophecy says nothing about “ birth- 
right” or “ stronger physical nature". It is expressly indefinite where Payne Smith 
would. make it definite. 
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than the people descended from the younger”. It says simply 
“and people more than people shall be mighty” leaving it — 
quite uncertain which people is meant. If then the last line is 
interpreted in racial terms, it should be recognized that the 
indefiniteness of line 3 must carry over to line 4. We have no 
right, in view of the studied indefiniteness of line 3, to insist 
that line 4 is definite, that “‘ great ’’ refers to the descendants of 
Esau and “little” to the descendants of Jacob. It is quite 
conceivable that the descendants of the elder son might be more 
numerous and powerful than those of the younger ; but it is 
equally possible that they might be both in number and in vigour 
inferior (Isa. lx. 22). Hence, the last line must be regarded as 
indefinite and ambiguous. 

Those who see in the last line a definite prophecy that Esau 
should serve Jacob, cannot avoid the admission that so inter- 
preted the prophecy had its fulfilment not in the two sons of 
Isaac, but in their descendants. After securing the blessing by 
deceit Jacob was obliged to flee for his life and serve many 
years in the far country. On his return, his dread of Esau was 
almost abject. Though Esau was in the land of Seir he felt 
obliged to inform him of his return and in his dealings with his 
injured brother who came to meet him with 400 men, he adopted 
an attitude of extreme, even servile deference. He used the 
word “my lord” (1%) both in speaking to him (xxxii. 5, 
xxxiii. 8, 13, 14, 15) and of him (xxxii. 18) and referred to 
himself as Esau’s “ servant”’ (xxxii. 4, 18, 20, xxxlli. 5, 14). 
On meeting him he bowed himself to the ground seven times 
and when assured of Esau’s favour he likened the seeing of 
Esau’s face to seeing the face of God (xxxiii. 10). Certainly 
no one can find here any assumption of superiority on Jacob’s 
part. On the contrary, after all possible allowance is made for 
oriental politeness, it is clear that far from raising the issue of 
the birthright, Jacob was prepared to go to almost any length 
in order to conciliate his “brother Esau”. And that this 
relationship was not merely temporary is indicated by the brief 
statement which marks the close of Isaac’s life, “‘ and his sons 
Esau and Jacob buried him’’. Even on this important occasion, 
when the headship of the family would naturally be assumed by 
the duly recognised heir, we read, “‘ Esau and Jacob”. Jacob 
may have comforted himself with the thought of ultimate super- 
iority. But he clearly had no thought of eccerting. it against his 
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more powerful brother. As for Esau it is not strange that one, 
who despised his birthright should give no heed to his father’s 
explanation of the blessing that Jacob secured by stealth, that 
he should “ serve” Jacob. Rather he may have felt that already 
at the Jabbok the time had come when he should “ break” 
Jacob’s yoke from off his neck (xxvii. 40).! 

Consequently whether viewed exegetically or historically, 
the birth-oracle (racial import) is clearer than is the individual, 
and that even so interpreted is characterized by an element of 
obscurity that only the fulfilment and further revelation has 
completely removed. This obscurity is important and should 
not be overlooked when we are considering the attitude of Isaac 
and Rebekah toward this momentous prophecy. 


2. Tue AmBiGuity oF THE VERBAL Forms 


In the A.V. rendering of this verse the three finite verbs 
are all rendered by “shall” : “ shall be separated ”, “ shall be 
stronger ’’, “‘ shall serve’. Since the declaration is a prophecy, 
it has apparently been held that all three determine the future. 
It should be remembered however that the Hebrew imperfect 
may express various shades of meaning : shall, will, may, can, 
etc. Thus it would be perfectly possible to render either or 
both of the last two verbs by “ may’. It is also to be noted that 
the “and” which joins these two clauses might be rendered 
by “but” or “ while”. We might render “ and (one) people 
may (or, will) be stronger than (the other) people, yet (but, or 
while) the greater may serve the lesser”. The fact that we 
are dealing with a word of the Lord does not necessarily imply 
that the language is definitely declarative. A familiar illustration 
of such a potential or permissive sense is Genesis ii. 16, “ of 
every tree of the garden thou mayest indeed eat”. The language 
is that of permission not of commandment.* So here the 
_ 1 The fact that Esau took part in the burial of his father indicates that his residence 
in Seir (xxxii. 3, xxxiii. 16) had not at that time become permanent. But after his 

seam for ant Coord. 9). Thar 
Lot, there was not room for both Esau © 


was strife between them. through one of his wives was related 
ir and ap tly preferred that region. The statement that the Lord 
t 


t rather providential control (cf. Deut. 11. . Jacob 
is as far removed from the land promised to his fathers as is 


* Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar, § 107, 5. 


to the rulers of 
“ gave unto Esau 
revelation to Esau bu 
down into Egypt, he u 
and but for the promise mught entertain pe of ever returning to it 
—— xlvi. 3 f, kw. ‘y: The language of Joshua xxiv. 4 “ And I gave to Esau Mount 
ir to possess it, while ‘facob and his sons went down into Egypt "’ is striking and 7 , 
— anomaly between the promises to Jacob and the circumstances under whic 
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prophecy may be regarded as couched in terms of human 
potentiality, with a view to testing the characters of parents and | 
twins, rather than in terms of divine sovereignty and predestina- 
tion. The fact that Paul interprets it in the latter sense does not 
make it improper for us to recognize the other aspect of the 
prophecy. Paul gives us an inspired interpretation of the oracle, 
from the standpoint of the purpose of God. Isaac apparently 
had no such special divine guidance in the matter. 


3. Tue SyntacticaL AMBIGUITY 


It seems to be the universally accepted view that the 
syntax of the last clause of the oracle is clear and unambiguous. 
The English rendering has the same order of words as the 
Hebrew ; and in the English sentence “ the elder shall serve 
the younger ”’, “ elder ” is of course subject, “‘ younger ” object. 
That this is, both historically and prophetically, the correct 
interpretation is unquestionable. It is also a very ancient 
interpretation. The LXX, the Targum of Onkelos, Josephus, 
the New Testament, all support it. We have no thought of 
challenging its correctness. But this does not prove that the 
statement itself is as clear and unambiguous in the Hebrew as in 
the English. No student of Hebrew will venture to dispute, that 
in the sentence, 


Great shall serve little.’ 


The sequence may be either Subject-Verb-Object or Object- 
Verb-Subject. 

The reason that this is possible in Hebrew is that the order 
of words in the sentence depends primarily upon the emphasis. 
The word which stands first is broadly speaking the emphatic 
word. Hence sentences divide themselves into two great 
classes : nominal and verbal. In the nominal sentence the 
subject stands first : the predicate follows and is descriptive of 
the subject : e.g. “‘ The man (is) good.” In the verbal sentence 
the finite verb is put first, because the emphasis is on the action ; 
then follow subject and object as the modifiers of the action : 
e.g. ““ and loved Isaac (S) Esau” (O).* These examples give 


1 A literal i and gave 
to Pharaoh” would Seg alee the verb requires a subject, but it 
is confusing and un-English. Isaiah ix. 7 “ a word sent the ” is better, but hardly 


English. 
= In the following discusion $, O and V, will be used for subject, object and verb, 
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what may be called the normal order.* But since the beginning 
of the sentence is the place of emphasis, special emphasis upon 
-a.word may be secured by placing it at the beginning. Thus in 
‘the nominal sentence, the predicate is emphasized by placing 
‘it before the subject : “‘ Good is the man.’* Similarly in the 
verbal sentence, subject* or object* may be emphasized by 
_placing it before the verb.' E.g. Gen, xxi. 1. “‘ Now the Lord 
visited Sarah” emphasizes the subject : it was the Lord, who 
had given the impossible promise, who visited Sarah, that He 
might fulfil it. 1 Samuel xvii. 36 “ Both the lion (O) and the 
bear (O) smote thy servant (S)” emphasizes the object : it was 
by slaying these ferocious animals that David had shown his 
prowess. Broadly speaking, then, in the case before us the 
question whether the order is SVO or OVS will depend on the 
emphasis. 

The reasons such syntactical ambiguity is permissible in 
Hebrew is due to the following considerations : (1) the tendency 
already mentioned to emphasize the important word, by putting 
it first ; (2) the frequent difference in gender or number between 
subject and object ; (3) the use of the sign of the accusative ; 
(4) the meaning which makes of one order sense, of the other 
nonsense ; and (5) the frequent use of inversion (chiasmus). 
The following examples under each of the above heads will 

serve to show that syntactically ambiguous sentences of the form 
SVO or OVS actually occur in Hebrew. They will also show 
that usually the meaning is clear despite the ambiguity of the 


syntax, 


(1) Empuatic ARRANGEMENT 


The following examples will suffice to illustrate the tendency 
to emphasize the subject or object by putting it first. Since 
the emphasis often cannot be brought out in the translation, 
one of the rewards to the student of Hebrew is the appreciation 
of the emphasis, which study of the original makes possible. 
E.g. Deut v. 3, 2 Sam. xii. 7-9 ; 1 Chron. xix. 13 ; Ps. Ixxxiv. 
12; Isa. 1. 15 and Ezek. xviii. 1-20. 


* In the context of the birth-oracle (Gen. xxv. 19-34), the subject, when a noun, 
we instances. ail the people” 
grass” wi grass is v. 
t precedes only 23 34). 


*In the verbal sentence when the subject is put before the verb, the sentence may 
closely resemble the nominal sentence, i.e. be descriptive rather than narrative (Gesenius- 
Kautzsch, Grammar § 1422). 
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(a) Subject put first: Gen. iii. 13, “‘ The serpent beguiled 
me” (It was not my doing, the serpent was the instigator) ; 
Judges viii. 23, “ . . . the Lord shall rule over you” ; Judges 
ix. 54, “ . . . lest they say of me, a woman slew him.” Cf. 
Gen. iv. 1, xiv. 18, xix. 24, xxii. 8, xxiv. 35, xxv. 19, xxviii. 3, 
Xxxi. 7, 32 (end), 53, 1. 20, 24; 1 Sam. xxv. 44; 2 Kings x. 
93; Jer. ii. 8, cf. Mal. i. 4; Ps. xx. 9. 

(b) Object put first: Gen. xxvii. 37, “ . . . behold Jord 
have I made him to thee, and all his brethren have I given him as 
servants, and corn and new wine have I provided him. . . ” ; Isa. 
xxxix. 4, “‘ . . . aij that is in my house they have seen.” Cf. 
also Gen. xvii. 14 (end), 20, 21, xix. II, xxiii. 11, 15, xxiv. 8, 
XXXi. 39, XXxii. 17, 29, xxxiv. 21, 26f., xlii. 20, 1. 8 ;. 1 Sam. 
Vili. 11-17 ; 2 Kings. viii. 12, xiv. 6, xxv. 11f. ; Isa. xliii. 22; 
Mal. i. 3. 


(2) Orper Dererminep sy Dirrerence 1n GENDER OR 
NuMBER 


(a) Subject-Verb-Object: 1 Kings. v. 26, “ And the 
Lord gave wisdom to Solomon.” Cf. Gen. xliii. 14 ; Deut. 
XXXil. 42, xxxili. 28 (end); 1 Sam. xiv. 47; 1 Kings xi. 1, 
xxii. 49 ; 2 Kings. ix. 24; Ps. xi. 2, xvii. 2, xxxili. 10, lxix. 
21, cvil. 42; Prov. ii. 6, xxii. 3, xxvii. 12 ; Isa. xiv. 32, xv. 
9, xxi. 6 (beg), xl. 31; Jer. v. 25, xxii. 10, xxxvi. 32; 
Ezek. vii. 23, 27 ; Joeliv. 15 ; Zech. iv. 9, viii. 12 ; Mal. it. 7. 
Gen. xxx. 40. “The lambs 
separated Jacob.” In Ezek. xxxiv. 2f., “ . . . (is it) not the 
flock (O) should shepherd the shepherds (S) ?”’ is followed by 
a series of 9 brief sentences, in all of which the object is put 
first for emphasis, and ending with the words “ but with might 
have ye ruled them and with violence”. Cf. Gen. xxii. 23, 
xxxi. 8; Judges vii. 24 ; 1 Sam. ii. 19, xxvii. 11; 1 Kings. 
ix. 26. 26 (?), xiv. II, xvi. 4, xxi. 24; 2 Kings. xxiii. 35 ; Ps. 
XXXili. §, Cxxxix. 16 ; Prov. v. 12,-xlii. 6, 21, xxi. 22 Isa. i. 14, 
Vii. 22, xxvi. 9 (end) ; Jer. ii. 13, vii. 11 ; Dan. ix. 26 ; Nah. it. 
14; Zech. ii. 8. 


(3) Orper INpicaTED BY THE SIGN OF THE ACCUSATIVE 
The Hebrew has a particle ‘eth (mx) which is used to 
designate the object. Thus in the first example given below 
this particle precedes the word Isaac. It is untranslatable since 
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our English idiom uses no word to govern the direct object. 
Were it always used the ambiguity we are considering would 
not be present in Hebrew. . But it occurs only rarely in poetry 
and in prose it is largely confined to cases where the object is a 
definite noun." 

(a) Subject-Verb-Object : Gen. xxv. 19, “ Abraham begat 
Isaac,” Cf. Gen. xxii. 1, xxiv. 35, XXV. 3, XXXVii. 3, II, xli. 16 ; 
Judges vi. 34 ; 1 Sam. v. 1, ix. 14, 17, xxviii. 3 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 
24; 1 Kings. xii. 10,xx.1; 2 Kings. vil. 17, xiii. 22 ; Esther 
iv. I. 

(b) Odject-Verb-Subject: Gen. xxxi. 43, “ My affliction 
and the toil of my hands has seen God.” Cf. Gen. ix. 5, 13, 
xiv. 1§, XVil. 21, xix. 11, xlii. 4 ; Joshuav. 6, vi. 5, x. 28, 42 ; 
1 Sam. xxv. 43, xxvili. 19 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 25 ; 1 Kings. ili. 20, 
vil. I, XVill. 35 3°2 Kings xiv. 13. 


(4) Orper INDICATED ONLY BY THE MEANING 


Since the sign of the accusative is largely restricted to prose 
we will naturally expect that it will be especially in the elevated 
style of poetry and prophecy that the ambiguity we are discussing 
will occur. But it is also found in simple prose. 

(a) Subject-Verb-Object: Isa. xxiv. 6, “ Therefore curse 
has devoured land”’ ; 1 Sam. ii. 5, “ until a barren (one) bore 
seven”. Cf. Gen. xlix. 16 ; Deut. xvii. 15 ; Judges vi. 29 ; 
Ps, xi. 4, Ixviii. 12, ciii. 19, civ. 19 ; Prov. xiii. 6 (but cf. LXX 
and Vulg.), xix. 15, xxvii. 7 ; Isa. xxii. 6 (end), xxxii. 6, xxxvil. 
32, xlviii. 133; Jer. ii. 11, v. 25, xiv. 3, Ezek. v. 10; Joel 
li. 11 ; Amos v. 3 ; Zech. viii. 5 (?) ; Mal. i. 6. 

(b) Odbject-Verb-Subject: 1 Kings. xix. 17, “.. . the 
one delivered from the sword of Hazael shall slay Jehu (S) and 
the one delivered from the sword of Jehu shall slay Elisha (S)”’ ;* 
Joel i. 4, ‘‘ The residue of the palmerworm has eaten the locust, 
and the residue of the locust has eaten the cankerworm, and 
the residue of the cankerworm has eaten the caterpiller”’ ; 


Isa. ix. 7, “‘a word sent the Lord” ; Isa. xl. 19, “ the graven 


1 The use of the “sign of the accusative” is by no means restricted to cases where 
the differentia which are listed under the preceding section are absent. It may be used 
the subject and object both as to (c.g. Gen. xxxvi. 2 3 
oshua vi. 25 ; 2 Kings ix. 10 ; Isa. vi. 5) as as in cases where no distinguishing 
The ae p of the A.V 

is passage is especially striki use in ili .V. it 
oo unambiguous. Yet Xt is only the conse of the pamage its fulfilment which 

it clear that the order is OVS and not SVO. Cf. : Kings xiv. 11, xvi. 4, xxi. 24; 
2 Kings ix. 10, mentioned above, where the order of words is the same but the difference 
in number or the sign of the accusative makes the syntax clear. 
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image has cast the workman”. Cf. Gen. xv. 13 “a sojourner 
shall be thy seed” ; 1 Kings. xii. 1 ; 2 Kings. xxiii. 34 (?); 
Job xiv. 19; Ps. v. 7 “A man of blood and deceit abhors the 
Lord ”, Ixxviii. 25) Cx. 2 ; Isa. Ixv. 22 (end), cf. Dan. ix. 27; 
Mic, vii. 1. 


(s) Inverted Paratietism (CHIAsMus). 


Balance or parallelism, both in form and contest, is a marked 
feature of Hebrew poetry. If the parallelism in thought is 
very close, we call it synonymous. But antithetic parallelism is _ 
quite common. Somewhat akin to antithetic parallelism in thought 
is inverted parallelism in arrangement or Chiasmus. Thus, if 
the first member has the order SVO, the second may have the 
order OVS. This has the rather striking effect of placing two 
of the corresponding words of each member as closely together 
or as far apart as possible. E.g. SVO, OVS, or OVS, SVO. 
Examples of such inversion are found in prose (e.g. Gen.xil, 
12 ; Joshua ix. 14) but are naturally more frequent in poetry. 

Ps, xix. 2, “‘ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
work of his hand showeth the firmament ”’ ; xliv. 25, ““ Where- 
fore thy face dost thou hide, dost thou forget our affliction and 
our oppression ”’ ; xlvi. 10, ““ . . . bow he breaks.and he cutteth 
asunder spear, chariot he burneth in the fire” ; xlix. 8, “* a brother 
not will at all deliver a man, not will he give to God his ransom ”’ ; 
Ixxviii. 24, ‘ And he rained upon them manna to eat, and corn 
of heaven he gave to them ”’ ; Ixxvili. 50, ““ . . . not withheld 
he from death their soul, but their life to the pestilence he 
delivered over”; lxxii. 3, “‘ Judge ye poor and fatherless 
afflicted and needy justify.” Cf. Ps. ii. 5, 9, 10, vil. 17, vii. 6, 
l. 13, li. 11, 14, Ixviii. 23, Ixxii. 11, 13, lxxiv. 17, lxxvii. 20, 
Ixxviil. 20, 72, lxxix. 7, lxxxix. 2, cvii. 4, cxl. 1, cxliii. 5 ; Prov. 
Vi. 23a, Xili. 5, XV. 25, xviii. 23, “‘ entreaties speaketh the poor, 
but the rich answereth harsh things ; xxiv. 16, xxii. 1, “ Pre- 
ferable is (a good) name to great riches ; more than silver and 
gold favour is good,” V. 12, 1. 31, il. §, 10, 20, lii. §, 10, I1, 16, 
xii. 19; Isa. i. 11, 18-20, (cf. ix. 9), xxxi. 1, xl. 27, xli. 18, 


xlv. 12 ; Ezek. vii. 6, “‘ End has come, has come theend... ” ; 
Mal. ii. 7. 


It is to be noted further that the alternative renderings 
given in the margin of the Revised Versions include a number 
of instances where the ambiguity is due to the possibility of 
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taking the same word either as subject or object (direct or 
adverbial) of the verb. The following examples give first the 
rendering of A.V. text and then the R.V. margin (or text), 
separated from it by a colon. R.V. margin (or text), separated 
from it by a colon. Gen. x. 11, “ . . . went forth Asshur ”’: 

. . he went forth into Assyria’. Gen. xlix. 10,“ . . . until 
Shiloh come” :“ . . . till he come to Shiloh ”. 1 Kings. 
xxii. 38, “‘and they washed his armour”: “ now the harlots 
washed themselves there ”’. 

2 Kings. vi. 6, “ and the iron did swim”: “ and he made 
the iron to swim”. 

Job. xii. 6, “‘ into whose hand God bringeth abundantly” : 
“ that bring their god in their hand ”’, 

Job xv. 55° ‘ for thy mouth uttereth (teacheth) thine iniquity 
“ for thine iniquity teacheth thy mouth ”. 

Job xx. 10, “ His children shall seek to please the poor ” 
“the poor shall oppress his children ”’. 

Job Xxxill, 17, “that he may withdraw man from his — 
purpose’; “that man may put away Ais purpose”. 

Psalm xi. 7, “ his countenance doth behold the upright re 
“the upright shall behold his face”. 

Psalm civ. 8, “They go up by the mountains”: “ the 
mountains rose ’ 

Proverbs x. 6, “« . . . but violence covereth the mouth of 
the wicked’: “‘ the mouth of the wicked covereth violence ”’. 

Proverbs xvii. 11, “ An evil man seeketh only rebellion ” 
“a rebellious man seeketh only evil ”. 

Proverbs xxix. 23, “ But honour shall uphold the humble 
in spirit” : “* but he that is of a lowly spirit shall obtain honour ”’. 

Isaiah xvi. 8, “‘ . . . the lords of the heathen have broken 
down the principal plants thereof”: “ . . . its choice plants did 
break down the lords of nations ”’. 

Isaiah liii. 10, “ . . . when thou shalt make his soul an 
offering’: . . . when his soul shall make an offering ”’. 

Jeremiah xlix. 20, “. . . Surely the least of the flock shall 
draw them out”: “. . . surely they shall drag them away, 
even the little ones of the flock ”’. 

Micah vi. 9, “‘ the man of wisdom shall see thy name ”’ 
“thy name shall see that which is wisdom ”’. 
_ Nahum i. 8, “ And darkness shall pursue his enemies ” 
“and he will pursue his enemies into darkness ’’. 
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Zephaniah iii. 10, “ . . . my suppliants . . . shall bring 
mine offering”: “. . . shall they bring my suppliants. . . 
for an offering ”’. 

Zechariah vii. 2, “‘ When they had sent unto the house 
of God Sharezer and Regem-melech . . . ”: “ now they of 
Bethel [house of God] had sent Sharezer and Regem-melech ”: 
“now they of Bethel, even Sharezer and Regem-melech, had 
sent ”’, 


II 


In the light of the above data it becomes apparent. that 
we are not justified in regarding “ the elder (Esau) shall serve 
the younger (Jacob) ”’ as the clearly revealed meaning of the — 
birth-oracle. For this word of prophecy is both obscure and 
ambiguous. It apparently refers primarily not to Esau and 
Jacob but rather to their descendants ; and the last line may 
have the opposite meaning from what is usually supposed. This 
is of prime importance for the understanding of the part which 
this oracle plays in the life of Isaac and Rebekah, of Esau and 
Jacob. If the birth-oracle is ambiguous, if it cam be interpreted 
in the interest of either of the twins, the domestic drama appears 
in a different light from that which is necessitated by the assump-_ 
tion that its meaning is unmistakable. This does not mean, 
that in the oracle to Rebekah the usual rendering should be 
reversed and we should render it “‘ the little shall serve the great.” 
The Biblical record and the course of history have both alike 
placed their seal of approval on the other as the divinely intended 
meaning. But it does mean that the divine word, as uttered to 
Rebekah, permits of such a rendering and consequently might be 
interpreted by the parents in the interest of either of the twins. 
That the rendering, “‘ the little shall serve the great ”’, is possible 
is all that is contended for here ; and this possibility will not be 
denied by any one who has examined carefully the passages cited 
above. It is in this ambiguity of the prophecy that we have in 
part at least the solution of the conduct of Isaac. At the risk 
of prolixity let us review the story in the light of the fact that 
the birth-oracle is sufficiently obscure to permit of contradictory 
interpretations. 

Assuming, as we have every warrant for doing, that 
Rebekah at once told the birth-oracle to Isaac, we may be sure 
that both parents pondered it carefully and were probably agreed 
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that it predicted the superiority of the younger twin and his’ 
_descendants over the elder twin and his. 

© The first light to be thrown upon the meaning of the 
oracle was the circumstance that at birth the hand of the younger 
twin grasped the heel of the elder. This remarkable phenomenon 
probably confirmed the parents in their interpretation of the 
oracle ; and the younger twin was called Jacob (“he will 
supplant ”’). 

But while at the outset the attitude of the parents toward 
the prediction was probably one of unhesitating acceptance of 
the usual interpretation, it seems clear that it did not continue 
so indefinitely. As the children grew the personal equation 
came to figure more and more prominently: “ Isaac loved 
Esau” ; “‘ Rebekah loved Jacob.” Isaac’s love for Esau led 
him to want Esau to have all that ordinarily would be the 
inheritance of the first-born, while Rebekah’s love for Jacob 
made her desire it for her younger- son. Impelled by love, we 
may think of both parents as reviewing and reconsidering the 
events which had transpired. The obscurity and ambiguity 
of the birth-oracle would then acquire significance. It would 
lead to many arguments between the parents. Isaac would 
discover and incline more and more to the rendering which 
favoured Esau. Rebekah would cling tenaciously to the one 
which supported Jacob. Each would seek support for the inter- 
pretation adopted. The circumstances of the birth would be 
recalled. Rebekah insists that Jacob’s grasp on Esau’s heel 
favours her view of the matter. Isaac reminds her that Esau 
was actually born first : Jacob tried to supplant him but failed. 
“ That, ” he points out, “‘ is something which is not to be over- 
looked.” ‘“‘ Yes,” replies Rebekah. “ But the name ‘ Jacob’ 
means ‘he sha// supplant’ and I am sure we were divinely 
guided in giving him that name.” “ True,” responds Isaac, 
“but don’t forget that ‘ Jacob” may mean merely ‘he may 
supplant’. Perhaps it is a warning, not a profhise.”” Special 
pleaders are full of ideas. 

The statement of the parental preferences is followed at 
once by the story of the selling of the birthright by Esau. When 
it took place we are not told, perhaps when he was comparatively 
young. Its mention so early in the narrative would favour this. 
We may infer with a considerable degree of probability that 
Esau concealed this unworthy deed from his father. And it is 
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at least equally probable that Jacob told it to his mother. 
Whether it eventually reached the ears of Isaac we cannot say. | 
If so, it apparently had no serious or lasting effect upon his 
preference for Esau and his determination to secure to him his 
rights. Isaac may have regarded Jacob’s act as so heartless and 
unscrupulous that it may have prejudiced him all the more in 
favour of his elder son. 

_ The selling of the birthright must be considered in connec- 
tion with the birth-oracle. If the meaning of the latter was 
perfectly clear, why was Jacob so concerned to buy what by 
divine decree was already asssured to him? Ignorance of the 
oracle is a more natural explanation of his conduct than of his 
father’s. But it hardly seems a likely one. More probable 
is it that like Hazael Jacob believed the oracle sufficiently to use 
unworthy means to secure its fulfilment but not sufficiently to 
trust its Author to bring it about. Jacob probably knew of the 
high hopes cherished regarding him by his mother. He was 
crafty and ambitious ; and may have thought that in buying 
the birthright he was taking a step which would further the 
fulfilment of the promise. Still his conduct is far easier to under- 
stand when the obscurity of the oracle is recognized. If Jacob 
knew that the meaning of the oracle was a moot point between 
his parents, he would now be seeking to do for himself what 
later his mother incited him to do, secure the fulfilment in his 
favour by every available means. This might also explain the 
readiness with which Esau sold his birthright. The words which 
he uses are significant, “‘ Behold I am going to die, and what 
to me is birthright ?”’ He does not say my birthright. This 
may mean that he recognized that his claim to it was doubtful. 

Years passed by. At the age of 40 Esau married two 
Hittite women. If Isaac made any effort to keep his favourite 
son from a step which his father Abraham had been at such 
pains to prevent in Isaac’s own case, the record is silent con- 
cerning it. But we are told that both parents keenly deplored 
this act of their first-born. To Isaac it must certainly have 
been a cause of serious misgivings. Could the birthright pass 
to a man whose children were half-Hittite ? Ought it to do so? 
As for Rebekah, this act probably “ finished ”’ Esau, as far as the 
inheritance was concerned. Any doubt she may still have 
entertained as to the meaning of the oracle, any scruple she may 
have felt about opposing Isaac, was now finally removed : by 
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marrying “ daughters of the land”, Esau had eliminated himself 
from the succession. 

More years, nearly two-score, pass by before the decisive 
moment arrives. Isaac is “ old ”, apparently about 135 years of 
age ; he is feeling very old, is getting blind and thinks death is 
upon him.’ Yet he still has two score years of life ahead of 
him, Esau has been married about 35 years and probably has 
several sons. Jacob is still unmarried. For years—half a 
century or more—Esau has been bringing gifts of venison and 
thereby endearing himself more and more to his father. Now 
the time has arrived to reward him : Isaac calls Esau and tells 
him to prepare “‘ savoury meat, such as I love, . . . that my 
soul may bless thee before I die”. Isaac clearly thinks of him- 
self as standing on the threshold of the great Beyond. But he 
wants one more dish of venison before he is gathered to his 
fathers.* 

Without being unduly severe on Isaac we cannot but 
contrast this scene with the memorable one recorded in a pre- 
ceding chapter (xxiv). Isaac is now about the same age as was 
his father Abraham when Sarah died. Perhaps he is thinking of 
this. Abraham, apparently, was then in a state of health which 
made his life tenure uncertain. The language of the narrative (v. 
3-9) suggests that Abraham thought and that his servant shared 
the belief that he might not be alive when Eliezer returned from 


Padan-Aram. Abraham, like Isaac at this later period, had in 


46, $3, xlv. 11) when Jacob came into 
CO 9), he was born when his his father was y 90. This was 
apparently at t of 7 of service for Rachel. Consequen 
Jacob wat about 75 ye years old 135 when the incident here 

The iticulties with this are well : 


took place. 


(cf. of Tic’ Speaker's and P S 
t 40 é. peaker’s ay a mith in 
Ellicott’s ). But such distinction is arbitrary ond it seems 
better to hold to the usual chronology. 
* Commentators differ widely in their attitude toward this request of the aged patriarch. 


osephus a tly gives the venison “ sacrificial” significance I, 
ph Antiq. 5); 


in connection with the solemn, act of pro- 
nouncing the blessing on his son. But there is no hint of this in the narrative. Among 
the lanations by Poole is the interesting one that Isaac wished to ascertain 
through the success or copper made to the 
him bestow on hie the being. In is made to the occasion 
his famished condition, 


extreme is represented “ C.H.M.” 


seem decidec -f hed. opposite 
who speaking of loins “ occupied about savoury tic. ays: Sau Nad 
his birthright for a mess of pottage, Isaac was about to give away the blessing for a 
mess of venison. How very humiliating!" The severity of this characterization of 
Isaac’s conduct is due in large measure to the fact that “ C.H.M.” regards the birth- — 
be and describes ect in Opposition to the 
divine counsel "—a position which, as has been shown, is contradicted by the ambiguous 
nature of the oracle. 
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fact many years to live, though both seem to have felt that 
death was near at hand. Yet how different are the two scenes. 
Abraham is supremely concerned to keep his son, Isaac, from 
an unworthy marriage. Of the circumstances we know nothing. 
Whether the patriarch has recently dined or. is hungry is not 
stated. The solemnity of the scene impresses us. Abraham 
may be very feeble. But faith and constancy of purpose appear in 
every word he utters. Isaac needs “savoury meat”’ to strengthen 
him for the duty which lies before him ; and the fact that 
his son Esau has sold his birthright and married two Hittite 
wives does not deter him from bestowing on him the blessing. 
It is quite clear that Isaac is not the equal of his father. 

Still the simplest explanation of Isaac’s conduct is that he 
thought he was doing right. The blessing he proposed to 
bestow was the birthright blessing and he intended it for Esau. 
He had not forgotten the birth-oracle. He had no thought of 
deliberately defying it. He was not too mentally sluggish and 
confused to know what he was doing. No, he had long ago 
persuaded himself that the oracle might be interpreted in favour 
of his favourite son. Even in the womb Jacob tried to supplant 
him. Later Jacob stole his birthright. Rebekah had never 
liked him but had always favoured the wily Jacob. All the same : 
“‘the e/der (and his descendants) shall the little one (and his 
descendants) serve.” That, he tells himself over and over again, 
is what the prophecy means. Rebekah has misunderstood it. 
He has often told her so, but without result. He will right 
Esau’s wrongs before he dies. He will avoid a “scene”. 
He will not give Rebekah an opportunity to make trouble. 
He will bless Esau and when Rebekah hears about it, all will 
_ be over. Rebekah will be angry but she will have to submit. 
This was his intention ; but it was not the purpose of God. 
The blessing which Isaac intended for Esau was bestowed 
upon Jacob. He blessed Jacob and he could not recall it. The 
discovery that he had actually blessed Jacob, despite his precau- 
tions, was a terrible blow to him, as great as it was to Esau or 
greater: ‘‘ And he trembled a trembling great exceedingly.” 
But like a flash of light it made clear to him the purpose of God. 
He had pronounced the blessing in the name of God and could 
not recall it, ‘‘ I blessed him, also blessed shall he be”. The 
meaning of the birth-oracle is at last clear to him. Its natural 
meaning, “ the elder shall serve the younger ”’, is the true one. 
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He has tried to avoid admitting this. He has been sincere in 
i that it might be understood differently. But he is 
wrong. All the blessing he can now give Esau is the second best ; 
and when he says “ thou shalt serve thy brother ”’ he is clearing 
up once and for all the obscurity of the birth-oracle. It has been 
a moot point between him and Rebekah. It has been an occasion 
of strife between the sons. But now he sees clearly that it is of 
God that Jacob should supplant his beloved Esau. 

It should not be overlooked in this connection that Isaac’s 
action in blessing Jacob is described in Hebrews xi. 20 as an act 
of faith: “* By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concerning 
things to come.” While the conception of faith which is illus- 
trated by this catalogue of heroes and heroic deeds must be quite 
broadly conceived, it is impossible to believe that an act of 
deliberate defiance could be so described. Much the same may . 
be said of an act of neglect or forgetfulness. But it is quite easy 
to see that a well-intended but mistaken act, which was over- 
ruled by God for the accomplishment of His purposes, might be 
called an act of faith. 

Ifthe above is the true interpretation of the course of 
events which is briefly but graphically described in the Book of 
Genesis, the reason for the ambiguity of the prophecy is made 
plain. It is this very ambiguity which makes it possible to explain 
the rivalry between Jacob and Esau and between Isaac and Rebe- 
kah without assuming that any one of the actors in this domestic 
drama deliberately attempted to defy and frustrate the clearly 
revealed purpose of God. It is consequently important to 
recognize that the ambiguity was intentional. It would have 
been very easy to make the meaning of the last clause perfectly 
plain. Insert the sign of the accusative before “ little ” and the 
major difficulty is removed : “ great” is then subject, “ little” 
is object: use the word “ first-born” instead of “ great” 
and the reference to Esau becomes practically unmistakable. 
A simple matter | But if this is done the whole character of the 
prophecy is changed. It is no longer possible for Isaac and 
Rebekah to maintain different opinions as to the meaning of 
the oracle and each interpret it in the interest of a favourite 
child. It becomes merely a question of obedience. Isaac is 
wilfully disobeying the divine oracle ; Rebekah is forced to the 
use of unworthy means to secure its fulfilment. It is by its very 
ambiguity that the prophecy acquired the character of a moral 
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test. Its ambiguity was a snare to Esau whose readiness to sell 
his birthright was due to failure to appreciate its value, but also 
perhaps to uncertainty as to whether it was really to be his. 
It tested Isaac. Isaac wanted Esau to have the blessing ; 
but his motives as far as known were of the flesh, not of the 
spirit. His love of Esau’s venison is the only explanation that 
is given of his strong preference for Esau, a preference which 
Esau’s Hittite wives failed to overcome. It tested Jacob and 
Rebekah. They were supremely concerned about the birth- 
right. But they were so uncertain of the promise that they were 
ready to use dishonest means to secure it. All four of them could 
find in the ambiguity of the oracle a certain amount of justifica- 
tion or, rather, excuse for their conduct. 

But in studying the conduct of Isaac it is important for us 
to remember that Isaac’s problem was not merely concerned 
with the interpretation of an obscurely worded Hebrew sentence. 
While we have a right to stress the ambiguity of the language of 
the birth-oracle as explaining at least in part the determination of 
Isaac to bless Esau, we must also recognize that Isaac was not, 
and was not intended to be, wholly dependent upon the language 
of the oracle for a guide in his conduct. Isaac had a commentary 
upon that prophecy in the events of the many years which had 
elapsed since the oracle was uttered. We have the same com- 
mentary but we have far greater difficulty in understanding it, 
because so little of it is preserved for us. Isaac had lived through 
it. If the prophecy was obscure, it was all the more important 
that he should study carefully God’s providential dealings in 
the hope of finding a clue to its solution. Did he do so? The 
answer seems to be clear. He did not. Had he done so 
he must have realized that to pass on the blessing of his 
father Abraham to a son with two Hittite wives and sons 
who were half-Hittite would be an act of disloyalty, a 
grievous sin. Abraham had taken pains that Isaac’s wife 
should be a kinswoman. Why did not Isaac take similar 
pains for his son Esau? If he did, and Esau refused to be 
guided by his father, should not that have sufficed to convince 
him that Esau should not and must not receive the blessing ? 
Isaac may have succeeded in convincing himself that his inter- 
pretation of the oracle was a valid one. But how could he have 
persuaded himself that Abraham his father to whom the blessing 
was given would approve the transmitting of that blessing to 
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Esau ? It is easier to absolve Isaac of wilful disobedience to the 
oracle given long ago to Rebekah than it is to excuse him of 
grievous disloyalty to the example and wishes of his father 
Abraham. Esau’s Hittite wives should, it would seem, have 
given Isaac the key in providence to the obscurity in prophecy. 
But he tried to bless Esau |! 

It is significant that the story of the struggle for the blessing 

es no mention of any attempt on the part of Isaac or Rebekah 
to Hdtain light upon their problem from the Lord. They may 
have done so. But if they did, we might expect the narrative to 
mention it. The record deals exclusively with personal and 
family reasons, with human and unworthy motives and expe- 
dients. The Lord had given Rebekah a word of prophecy at a 
time when she was in distress. Why did she play an unworthy 
trick upon Isaac instead of seeking help from God to secure 
what she believed to be its proper fulfilment? The Lord had 
appeared to Isaac and had counselled him and blessed him. Why 
did Isaac try to perform the most important and solemn duty 
an aged father could perform, secretly, concealing his intention 
from the wife of his bosom, from the mother of his children ? 
Why did he ask for venison for his belly rather than for heavenly 
guidance for his mind ? 

If the prophecies of God are at times vague and ambiguous, 
it is not because they speak of a dim and mysterious future. The 
future belongs to God. He and He alone can reveal it. If they 
are at times obscure and mysterious, it is because they are the 
words of Him “‘ who knows our frame, and knows as well what 
is fit to be withheld as what to be imparted ” that his people may 
walk by faith and, being constantly reminded that “‘ God is 
his own interpreter”, may ever seek His guidance and help in 
all the experiences and emergencies of life. The more attentively 
Biblical prophecy is studied the more will the student be impressed 
with what Principal Fairbairn aptly called that “ wonderful 
combination of light and shadow which it contains’. Prophecy 
is given to us that it may be a lamp to our feet and a light to our 
path, not that we may walk alone, but that we may walk with God 


and do His will. 
O. T. Atus 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


THE MENACE OF THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


Reticion’s New ASSAILANT 


Wuewn Bunyan’s Pilgrim was on his way to the Celestial City 
there met him a certain “ foul fiend ” named Apollyon: “* Then 
Apollyon straddled quite over the whole breadth of the way, 
and said, * Prepare thyself to die . . . here will I spill thy 
soul.’ 

The New Psychology, the twentieth century Apollyon, 
speaks with an equally confident assurance. Like all giants it 
has much that is freakish about it. It is as many-headed as 
the hydra. This partly accounts for it appearing in relation to 
the Christian religion now as a friend, now as a foe. Many 
writers, in attempting to show that psychology defends the 
faith, have made statements to the effect that “ psychology does 
not make a genuine religious faith impossible ”’,' that it has 
a “‘ purifying effect upon religious experience ”’,* and that “ we 
must have a new theology based on psychology ’’.* In certain 
ways the advances in psychology do justify and confirm the 
faith, but attempts to base religion on modern psychology are 
both fruitless and pathetic. Our purpose is to show that psy- 
chology in some respects can be a dangerous “ ally ’’ to religion. 
Its contributions, however, in the fields of medical science, 
education and industry have been important, and considerable. — 

The term psychology has come to include many things. 
The word -indicates or involves a great deal more than its 
derivation implies—*“ the science of the soul’’. Actually and 
paradoxically, there is no such thing as “ psychology”, but 
only a multitude of psychologies ; and the number continues to 
increase. R. S. Woodworth distinguishes five separate and 
distinct schools.‘ William Brown says: “In psychology at the 
present time (1924) there exist no less than nine distinctive 


1 Elliott, H. S., The Bearing of Psychology on Religion, New York, 1927, p. 75- 
* Jordan, G. J., A Short Psychology of Religion, New York, 1927, p. 19. 

3 Barry, Christianity and Psychology, p. 159. Dr. Temple quoted. 

* Woodworth, R. S., Contemporary Schools of Psychology, 1931. 
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and antagonistic schools.””* William McDougall maintains, 
“There is still no one science of psychology, but rather the 
psychologies of many schools.’ | 

In dealing with the psychological challenge it is impos- 
sible to speak of the bearing of each and all of these ramifying 
“ psychologies "” upon Christian teaching. No expert in any 
one school of psychology could undertake the task, for every 
student of psychology has been compelled, by the rapid progress 
of the subject, and the multiplicity of psychological writings 
in recent years, to become a specialist; and a specialist who 
has to be pardoned if he has been unable to keep abreast with 
the various developments of the science. 

In spite of the rapid growth of psychology it is still an 
undeveloped science when compared with astronomy, or 
physics, or chemistry, or even biology. Says J. S. Haldane: 
“* Psychology is still on about the same level as chemistry was 
in the days of the alchemists.” * McDougall says: “‘ Psychology 
claims an enormous territory but is in effective occupation of 
very little of it. Its frontiers are ill-defined and nowhere de- 
limited properly.” ¢ In particular, the frontiers between religion 
and psychology are notoriously ill-surveyed. 

This science employs highly technical terms in expound- 
ing its theories. Apparently these more or less vague terms 
cannot be translated into everyday language. There is wide- 
spread disagreement as to the meaning of many of them. For 
instance: “libido”’ is variously used by Freud, Jung and 
Adler: “instinct’’ is another bone of contention. But the 
science suffers even more from the popular misapplication of 
its terms by those who are ill-informed on the subject. How 
this parade of weird terms has intrigued the popular mind! 
Psychological jargon turns up everywhere. Nurse-maids are 
familiar with its lispings, and Sunday-school teachers with its 
prattlings. 

Like all new things, psychology is passing through a 
“ swagger” stage. It has made some ridiculous and impossible 
claims for itself: e.g. that “‘ no experience falls outside of the 
province of psychology”; and, “it would be at once foolish 
and useless to say to Lae ‘thus far and no further’, 


1 Brown, W., Psychology and the Sciences, 1924, p. 53- 
‘McDougall, W. Philosophy, IX., 1934, p- 16. 

* Haldane, J. S., The Sciences and Philosophy, p- 286. 
« McDougall, W., The Frontiers of Psychology, 1934. 
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when it approaches the moral and religious consciousness ”’. 
We can have no objection to it turning its experimental atten- 
tion to the study of the origin of religion, to the art of worship, 
and to the work of pastoral theology. Along these and other 
lines psychology has achieved results of very great value. But 
we draw the line when attempts are made to analyse some of 
the most sacred thoughts and feelings of the religious believer, 
and to apply its latest principles to the Communion Service 
of the Christian Church,—as Freud does,1—and to the Person 
of our Lord,—as is attempted, for instance, by Berguer of 
Geneva,* and by G. Stanley Hall.* Here there is no respect 
for sanctities. One claim, variously worded, is that Jesus was 
a forerunner of modern practical psychology! 

Psychology is a house divided against itself. There is 
some harmony, but there are also radical differences, and indeed 
antagonisms, which have led to disastrous clashes between the 
belligerent “‘ Schools”. Behaviourism and Psycho-analysis are 
poles apart, and are quite incompatible: each speaks a dialect 
of its own. Even among the Psycho-analysts rival schools, 
exhibiting antithetical tendencies, have been set up by those 
who were once devoted followers. Fundamental differences 
have arisen between Freud, Jung, and Adler, with the result 


that the last two have deserted the Freudian standard. Each — 


has a different title for his own “system’’: Jung’s doctrine 
is called Analytical Psychology, and Adler’s Individual Psychology. 
Well may J. C. Fligel speak of the “tangled mélée of con- 
flicting tendencies that make up present-day psychology ’’.‘ 
Almost everywhere one opinion stands opposed to another, one 
theory to another, one hypothesis to another. Revisions of 
these are constantly succeeding each other.. It is perhaps one 
of the most creditable features of Freud’s psychology, and an 
evidence of his greatness, that he does not hesitate to modify 
his views if he finds that they are inadequate or premature. 
Important and far-reaching additions to psycho-analytic doc- 
trine are still being made. The body of generally accepted 
psychological fact is comparatively small, while the number 
of disputed theories remains large. Nor do psychologists agree 

1 Freud, S., Totem and Taboo, 1918. 

Hall, S., The Christ in the Light of Psychology, 1921. 

‘ Flogel, J. C;, A Hundred Years of Psychology, 1933, p. 226. 
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in regard to method. Some maintain that introspection is not 
only serviceable, but indispensable: the psycho-analytic tech- 
nique is based upon it, though not wholly dependent upon it, 
for such mental activity is beyond the reach of introspective 
efforts: while the primary method of the Spearman School 
is mathematical. In a ‘subject as new as psychology is, 
perhaps we should look upon the existence of the different 
schools (a phenomenon probably peculiar to psychology among 
the sciences) at present as an asset, albeit a symptom of 
adolescence. 

It is doubtful how much of psychology can claim to be 
a science, in view of its frequent confusion of description with 
explanation. Much of psychology is still in the pre-scientific 
anecdotal stage, because no crucial tests of the truth of its 
hypotheses have yet been devised. If it lays claim to the dignity 
of a science, it must give up the practice of philosophising, 
and confine itself to the proper function of a descriptive science, 
In this connection both Behaviourism and Psycho-analysis stand 
condemned. In psychological problems (in the psychology of 
religion more particularly) that which observes is at the same 
time the thing observed, viz. the mind. You cannot psychologize 
from without. And it will always be difficult, and often impos- 
sible, to apply measurements to the things that matter most, 
just because the richest and the highest human data are the 
most complex and elusive. Psychology, therefore, is bound to 
remain a science of extraordinary difficulty, and the most fal- 
lible, because its data are the least measurable. 

Actually, the basis of a scientific psychology has not yet 
been laid. What William James said, in 1890, of the psychology 
of his time, is almost as true to-day: “It seems to me that 
psychology is like physics before Galileo’s time—not a single 
elementary law yet caught a glimpse of ”;! “ This is no science, 
it is only the hope of a science”.* Woodworth, writing in 
1931, echoes the same sentiment: “ Existential psychology at 
the present time is rather an ideal or a programme for investi- 
gation, than anything like a rounded body of knowledge.” * 
But nothing could be more damaging than the following broad- 
side from McDougall: “* Psychology remains a chaos of dogmas 
and opinions diametrically opposed; a jangle of discordant 

1 James, W., of 


* James, W., Text-Book of Psyc » 1892, 
* Woodworth, R. S., Contemporary of Prychology, p. 42. 
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schools and sects; a field exploited by quacks and charlatans 
of every sort, preying upon the ignorance of a deeply interested — 
public, which knows not which way to turn for authoritative 
gui dan ce.”’ 1 

The present challenge to religious faith and to Christian 
conduct,—whether direct or by implication,—really comes 
from two main systems, or movements, Behaviourism, and 
Psycho-Analysis. 


BEHAVIOURISM 


Watson and his school contemptuously reject the names 
psychology and psychologist, and prefer to call themselves deha- 
viourists, and their science behaviourism. They complain that 
psychology is “‘ too metaphysical ”’. 

Watson’s theory of behaviour is the universal application 
of, and deduction from, Pavlov’s conditioned reflex. He believes 
all activity, including human, to be the product of physiological 
changes. 

But Pavlov’ himself is more cautious than many of his 
followers. “‘ It would be the height of presumption,” he says, 
“to regard these first steps in elucidating the physiology of 
the cortex as solving the intricate problems of the higher psychic 
activities in man when, in fact, at the present stage of our work, 
no detailed application of its results to man is yet permissible.” 
He speaks “ with the utmost reserve’. How different from 
Watson, and other appliers of his doctrine! Hogben, for 
instance, claims that the battle has been won: “ Conscious 
behaviour should simply be called ‘ conditioned’ behaviour. ’’* 
So that functions previously ascribed to consciousness, are now 
to be ascribed to reflex action, and reflex action is automatic. 
Man is conceived as a physiological organism to be studied 
by the methods of the crucible and the balance. There is 
no soul for this “Science of the Soul” to study. The soul 
is a superstition, an illusion. But surely “something ”’ must 
possess the superstition, and create the illusion?*#Yet soul, 
or mind, is ruled out as being a fiction, and merely a 
convenient term to express the body’s activities. Says Holt: 
“What we call ‘mind’ is merely the integration of the 


1 McDougall, W., World Chaos, p. 67. 
2 Pavlov, I. P., The Conditioned Reflex, oer PP- 339 395- 
8 Hogben, L. T., The Nature of Living Matter, p. 48. 
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organism’s motor responses to stimuli.””* But without his 
mind the behaviourist could not even deny the existence 
of it, 

The existence of thought is likewise denied. Watson says 
of thought that “it is highly integrated bodily activity and 
nothing more”’.* This author, who also describes thought 
more precisely, as “the action of language mechanisms ”’, 
and thinking, as “sub-vocal speech”, adds in a footnote 
that there is as yet very little experimental evidence for this 
theory. But description is not explanation. How can the 
jerk of the vocal cords involve the miracle of thought? Here, 
again, there is confusion of the “thing” (thought) with 
its “instrument” or “ mechanism” (language). The latter 
presupposes the former, although indeed thinking cannot 
go far without language. If thinking is not really thought, 
then how can Watson account for our consciousness, or aware- 
ness, of thought, and our ability to distinguish truth from 
falsehood? 

Consciousness, we are told, is also an illusion. It likewise 
is a misdescription of conditioned reflexes. It is a needless 
assumption leading only to complication, because it cannot be 
observed, and all conclusions based upon it are unreliable. But — 
if the mind does not know when it knows, then all knowledge, 
including that which the Behaviourist calls psychology, is an 
illusion. We are something more than automata whose re- 
actions are mechanically determined. Consciousness is not just 
an irrelevance. Part of human behaviour is certainly conscious 
behaviour. 

Behaviourists reject everything that differentiates man from 
beast. Emotion is “ bodily resonance”; conscience is another 
name for the inheritance, or acquisition, of certain types of 
social behaviour; personality is “‘a centre of activity’; morality 
is no more than a “ mode of behaviour”, so accountability 
does not exist. Religion, too, is said to originate in the “ con- 
ditioned reflex’’. Malan* identifies it,—or at least mystical 
religion,—with the gazing of monkeys, and the barking 
of baboons. Watson himself says that with the advent 
of Behaviourism religion is “being replaced among 


1 Holt, E. B., The Concept of Consciousness. 4 
Watson, J. B., from the Behaviourist, 1919, p. 325 f. 
* Malan, J., American Mercury, 1932, 25, PP- 314-317- 
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the educated by experimental ethics”.1 From what we 
see and know of experimental ethics it is no improve- 
ment upon the old authoritative and speculative ethics based 
on religion! Finally, faith in immortality is rendered im- 
possible if Watson’s conception of the self is accepted, for 
in his view there is nothing in the self which cannot be 
expressed in the plain facts of heredity and acquired reactions, 
and their integrations. 

Behaviourism, in its more extreme form, is mechanism 
gone mad. Blind, unintelligible tendencies, “* describable in 
the concepts of mechanics and chemistry”, may work well 
enough as an explanation of higher animal behaviour, and even 
of rudimentary human conduct, but not of all human behaviour. 
There is certainly a dividing line separating man from brute. 
Man is undoubtedly a wonderful piece of mechanism, but he 
transcends his machinery. Behaviour is one of his character- 
istics, but so also is experience. His mind has a passive, recep- 
tive quality, as well as an active, directive quality: and such 
a mind is not merely, or solely, moved by antecedents and 
concomitants. 

The behaviouristic theory is too one-sided. It stops in 
the middle of the psychological process. It does not speak of 
ends, or aims, but merely of causal relations, and it tells us 
nothing about what transpires between stimulus and response. 
So the theory fails to account for all the facts. “‘ We cannot 
trust them (behaviourists) to philosophize,” says Sir Oliver 
Lodge, “ for they attend to a very small part of the universe,— 
a merely material part,—and we cannot philosophize on a part 
only.” 

Behaviourism is a valuable supplementary method of 
studying mind, but as an exclusive method it falls short. Its 
developed technique of objective examination is scientific 
enough, and excellent as far as it goes, but the older, if less 
scientific, method of introspection must find a place in any 
adequate account of mental processes. Behaviourists should 
listen, in particular, to what saintly men have to say on religious 
matters, remembering that language is a method of self- 
expression. 

Some of the sternest criticism of this ‘“ psychology with- 
out a soul”’ comes from the psychologists themselves. Wood- 

1 Watson, J. B., Behaviourism, 1924, p. 18. 
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worth says of it: “ Behaviourism is a programme rather than 
a system, and a hope rather than a programme.”! And 
McDougall writes of it: “ It is a most mistaken and beggarly 
dwarf.’"* He names his own psychology “ hormic ” (purposive 
theory), because he is in rebellion against the mechanistic 
explanations of behaviour. The science of psychology itself 
may be relied upon to give the coup de grdéce, sooner or later, 
to extreme behaviourism. 


Psycuo-ANALysIs 


The main psychological challenge in the realm of religion 
emerges in the writings of the psycho-analysts. They supply 
a battery of arguments against religion, and add new weapons 
for the sceptic to handle. Much of their teaching is subversive 


. of ‘religion, as giving a purely natural explanation of every 


experience of the religious consciousness. “‘ Religion,” 
Reik, “‘is the source of repression and should be abolished. 
It is a symptom of human silliness and the etiology of psychic 
ills.” * D. Forsyth maintains that psycho-analysis has given 
the coup de grace to religion: “ Psycho-analysis has severed its 
(religion’s) very roots by s showing that it belongs to the unreal 
and the phantasmal, and that it carries all the marks of a child 
mentality.” « Freud himself sits in judgment on religion and 
outspokenly and violently attacks it as man-made, as an illusion 
which has too long intrigued mankind: “ Psycho-analysis has 
traced the origin of religion to the helplessness of childhood, 
and its content to the persistence of the wishes and needs of 
childhood into maturity.”” Again: “ The truth of religion may 
be altogether disregarded.”” And again: “ Religion is illusion 
and derives its strength from the fact that it falls in with our 
instinctual desires.’ 5 The whole attack,” says McDougall, 
‘“‘amounts to saying that man’s nature is such as naturally 
leads to the development of religions, therefore religion is 
purely illusory.”* The same argument can be applied to 
psycho-analysis itself. 

1 Woodworth, R. S., Contemporary Schools of Psychology, p. 97. 

? McDougall, W., Outline of Psychology, P. IX., 1924. 

8 Reik, T., International Fournal of Psycho-analysis, 1929, pp. 292-302. 


* Forsyth, 'D., The Times, Nov. 12th, 1934. 


5 Freud, S., see New Introductory Lectures on Psycho-analysis, 1933, Lecture 35: also, 
The Future of an Illusion. 
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I, FACTORS SAID TO EXPLAIN RELIGION 
(1) Suggestion: Fear. 

While the psychologists agree in regarding religion as 
man-made, they differ in their account of its origin. Durkheim! 
considers religion the product of the social consciousness, and 
the idea of God as a personification of social ideals. Trotter* 
also stresses the connection between religion and the herd 
instinct. But if religion is nothing but the product of mass 
suggestion, may we not say the same of irreligion? Suggestion 
is certainly operative, but it is a partial explanation only. It 
is nonsense to say that because a belief makes its entrance 
into the mind through suggestion it must be false, being 
nothing but suggestion. Jung® finds the explanation of Chris- 
tianity in racial dreams, thus reducing it to an illusion, the 
creation of the experiencing mind, a product of earth. Fear 
has also been made to play a central part by many writers. 
Long before the rise of modern psychology religion had been 
traced to fear. But to say that if religion grew out of fear it 
is all over with religion, is ridiculous. Fear, while entering 
to some extent into most religions, is a superficial and partial 
explanation only. Fear is real enough as a religious phenomenon, 
but it is always fear of something, or of someone. The fear- 
drive itself has to be explained. Freud’s‘ explanation of it as 
the recurrence of the experience of being born, is based on an 
assumption which makes the hypothesis unverifiable and almost 
meaningless. It is no final explanation to say that fear—includ- 
ing the fear of God—is born of the child’s attitude towards 
his father. If religion can be traced to fear, then it cannot 
be religion that creates fear in man. Religion can remove fear, 
and often is the only thing that will do so. Where there is 
least religion there is often most fear present. Religion is not | 
simply fear because fear happens to be one of its roots. More- — 
over, worth is not affected by historical origins. A thing is 
what it is, and not what it springs from; nor yet is it the sum 
total of the elements that compose it. Gregariousness and fear 
will not, individually or collectively, account for religion. 


1 Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. 
® Trotter, Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. 
* Jung, C. G., The Psychology of the Unconscious, 1922. 
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Religion is rooted in the whole of man’s being and lays 
every instinct under tribute. Pratt and other psychologists are 
no doubt right in denying that religion is itself a special and 
distinct instinct. According to Thouless, “It is improbable 
that there should be a specific innate drive towards behaviour 
which man shares with no animal. A more reasonable explana- 
tion of religion in terms of human instincts would be that the 
energy of primitive drives with various biological ends may 
be deflected into the religious channel. Not one but many 
different drives may contribute energy to religious life and 
behaviour.” Shand and McDougall speak of religion as a 
sentiment rather than an instinct. And F. C. Bartlett writes: 
“As to whether there are sufficient reasons for assuming a 
distinct religious instinct or not, we need not now enquire. 
But that there is a ‘religious interest or. bent’, original so 
far as the individual is concerned, stimulated by early training, 
but not wholly derived from this, and taking specific forms of 
development in different instances, seems to me indisputable.” * 


(2) The Réle of Sex in Religion 

Many psychological writers—the orthodox camp of Freud, 
and others—see in religion nothing except sex. The religious 
attitude is said 0 be the product of unconscious sexuality, a 
“* sublimation” of the sex drive. It is thought to be reducible 
to that propensity because it is believed sex is the fundamental 
instinct. Jung says: “. . . in essence our life’s fate is iden- 
tical with the fate of our sexuality.”* Again, he contends 
that “ mystic scenes of union with the Saviour generally are 
intermingled with an enormous amount of sexual libido”’. ¢ 
Schroeder says: “ Religion is ungratified sex desire: it is a 
perverted way of getting the thrills properly available in love- 
making. When the morbid self-accusation has been outgrown 
no Redeemer is needed or desired.” § C. Moxon is convinced 
that anyone with a normal sex-life “has no time or energy 
to spare for communion with a personal God”. * E. D. Martin 
draws attention to the erotic element in many hymns,—e.g. 


1 Thouless, R. H., General and Social Psychology, 1937, Pp. 491. 

* Bartlett, F. C., P sychology and Primitive Culture, p. 175. 

* Jung, C. G., Collected Papers on Analytic Psychology, 2nd. Ed., 1917, p. 172. 

* Jung, C. G., Unconscious, p. 323- 
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“Let me to Thy bosom fly’, “ Safe in the arms of Jesus”, 
etc.1 And E. Jones says: “ The evidence for the connection - 
cannot be ignored, and is indeed more extensive than is generally 
known.” ? 

It is true that some of the phenomena of mysticism appear 
to be sexually conditioned, and to be necessarily preceded by 
sexual deprivation. There is, too, as Starbuck has shown, a 
connection in time between puberty and conversion. But while 
it is true religious behaviour makes use of tendencies belonging 
to the sexual system, there is all the difference in the world 
between the sex responses of the religiously minded, and those 
of the libertine and the sexual pervert. Pfister*? has reported 
cases in which atheism and apostasy likewise have had sexual 
roots. And-while James positively denies than any connection 
exists between religion and sexuality, and severely condemns 
certain wild theories of their interdependence, Leuba* makes 
no reference to the connection. “Sex,” says A. E. Baker, 
“may be as important in life and religion as Freud holds it 
to be, but he will hardly find proof of it in the recorded words 
and acts of Jesus. Nobody would have taken the trouble to 
assert the close connection between religion and the sex instinct, 
except with the desire to discredit religion.” § 

Much that the Freudian psychology has taught about the 
association of religion with sex (libido) is unconvincing, and 
most of the remainder distorted. Recently, however, there has 
been a considerable modification of earlier views in this con- 
nection. Religion is now regarded as having as one of its 
greatest functions that of freeing the individual from the 
tyranny of the aggressive and destructive instincts, thus giving 
greater power to the libidinal impulses. | 
_ The sex drive has had a share in the development of 
religion, but the latter cannot be reduced to the former. It 
cannot be claimed that religion is solely sexual in origin, and 
that religion and sex are identical the one with the other, when 
the two are in almost constant conflict. “* Points of identity 
there undoubtedly are,”” says Cronbach, “ but points held in 
common do not exclude points of difference. The most crucial 

+ Martin, E. D., The Mystery of Religion, 1924, p. 73. 

2 Jones, E., Fournal of Medical Psychology, 1926, p. 264 f. 

® Pfister, O., The Psycho-analytic Method, 1917, p. 411. 
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difference in the world is that of purpose or function (not 


origin).”” 
(3) Religion and Psycho-neurosis 

The psycho-analysts make the abolition of a personal God 
part of their attack on religion. The mental mechanism of 
“ projection”’ is applied to the explanation of religion. Belief 
in God rests on an illusion: God is a “ projection-phantasy ”, 
an idea in the mind without any corresponding reality. Accord- 
ing to Leuba (a psychologist, but not a psycho-analyst), “ In 
religious lives accessible to psychological investigation nothing 
requiring the admission of superhuman influences has been 
found.” * “* Mystical experiences reveal not the Christian God, 
but the lawful workings of our psycho-physiological organisms.” * 
And according to Jung: “ God is . . . but a function of the 
Unconscious . . . God is to be considered as the represen- © 
tative of a certain sum of energy (libido). . . . The Divine 
effect springs from our own inner self.” ¢ | 

If these statements are true the Christian doctrine of God 
is no longer tenable. Psycho-analysis, however, cannot answer 
the question whether or not there is a God. The discovery of 
psychological mechanism is no argument against Divine origin- 
ation or co-operation. Projection is only a name given to a 
psycho-pathological phenomenon that is real and frequent 
enough, and not an explanation. This concept cannot explain 
quite normal activities of the mind. If men believed that God 
was only a projection on to the universe of their fears and 
desires, and if indeed He were nothing more, how long would 
they continue to worship Him? Even if the idea of God be 
described as a “ projection ”’, that is no reason why we should 
resolve it into mere illusion: and in any case the illusion has — 
still to be explained. And even if God be an illusion, we may 
well be thankful for our so-called illusions when we recall what 
belief in God has achieved in the way of human progress. 
Our projections are not mere phantasies woven out of baseless 
dreams, but frequently correspond to the real thing—or some- 
thing like the real thing—in the objective world. Why not 


1 Cronbach, A., Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. 5, 1928, p. 605. 
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this one? Projecting, or exteriorizing, may be our God- 
initiated response to His approach and appeal. Our contact | 
and communion with God is no illusion. Religion is the 
result of genuine intercourse with an objective personal 


Another psycho-pathological factor said to co-operate in 
explaining religion is “ regression”, which is an unwitting 
reversion, or stepping-back, to an earlier attitude to life,—to 
the attitude which the child had to his parents in infancy. 
Freud derives religion from the “ Oedipus-complex”’, which is 
a sexual interpretation of the relationship of a child to its 
parents: ‘‘ God is the exalted father, and the longing for the 
father is the root of the need for religion”; “ Religion is 
comparable to a childhood neurosis”; “Religion . 
seems not so much to be a lasting acquisition as a 
parallel to the neurosis which the civilized individual must 
pass through on his way from childhood to maturity.” ? Jones 
says: “ The religious life represents a dramatization on a cosmic 
plane of the emotions, fears, and longings which arose in the 
child’s relations to his parents.”* And Jung says: “The 
father is a powerful archetype that lives in the mind of the 
child. . . . Finally, instead of the father, the image of God 
appears.” ¢ 

Thus, religion is explained away as the result of disillu- 
sioned man unconsciously seeking from an imaginary God the 
restoration and perpetuation of the infantile-situation of sup- 
port and security. It is a nervous illness, a confession of help- 
lessness and inadequacy. Religious images are substi for 
* wishfulfilments’’. Our hymns are quoted in support of the 
“‘ Father-god ” view, as though the “ father-image ”’ were the 
sole specimen in the repertoire of religion. Religion has a 
rich repertoire, and other images no less effectively than that 
of the “ father” stir the emotions of the healthy-minded. In 
speaking of God man must use language that is anthropo- 
morphic, and he is justified in so doing. The word “ pro- 
jection” itself is as much a mere symbol as the word 
father 


1 Freud, S., P- 39) 923 see also, Civilization and its Dis- 
contents, 1929: and also, Totem and 
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People may, and do, make God in their own image, and 
consequently their conception of Him is perverted, limited and 
inadequate: He is a super-man. It is true that the God some 
Christians talk about bears little resemblance to the Father of 
our Lord. But religion should not be judged by the extrava- 
gances, or aberrations, of its devotees. The normal Christian’s 
definition of God is not just a reflection of himself, fashioned 
in the image of men. Many people disclaim any mental image 
of God, and many others do not conceive Him under any 
human symbol. For many God is impersonal.! There is great 
diversity in the description of God given by those who have 
had a genuine, and normal, experience of Him. Freud’s explana- 
tion based on the “ father-image” is insufficient and inade- 
quate as the sole explanation of belief in God. The memory 
of father-protection cannot persist where it never existed, as 
for instance where the tie of child and father is weak, or non- 
existent. God is believed in by those who never knew their 
own father. Freud over-emphasizes the importance in later 
life of the initial experiences in childhood. There are more 
than “ infantile” roots in Christianity. It is not just “a very 
present help in time of trouble”. Why should infantile experi- 
ences in the family-situation be more potent that those arising 
at a later date? There are other childish needs as great as that 
for the father’s guardianship, which Freud fails to take suffi- 
cient account of. The mother is also an object of the child’s 
desires, and the first object. Why was this stage of childhood 
rather than the second not chosen by mankind, and a protect- 
ing and ‘comforting God after the pattern of the mother uncon- 
sciously invented? A “‘ Mother-god” would get rid of the less 
pleasurable side of religion. Actually, in many pagan religions 
there are mother-gods. J. F. Mozley points out that “on the 
wish-illusion theory the sterner elements (in religion) are 
utterly unaccountable: they are an adding of new terrors to 
the old ones from which we are supposed to be desiring to 
escape ”.* The element of desire cannot be the whole explana- 
tion of religion. Many who call God “ Father” are conscious 
of far more in their relationship than a “ sense of dependence ”’. 
As depicted by Freud, the “ father-image ” is too limited and 
narrow, When men speak of God as “ Father” they may mean 


1 Leuba, J. H., see, Belief in God and Immortality. 
* Mozley, J. F., The Church Quarterly Review, Vol. I11, 1930-31, p. 50. 
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very different things by it at different times and under different 
circumstances. There are wide differences in the family-situa- 
tion. The typical family described by F reud,—himself a Jew,— 
in which the mother is the tender protector, and the father 
the stern incarnation of discipline, is only one of many forms 
of the family situation, and the one most characteristic of 
Judaism. The effects of different family environments must 
influence greatly one’s conception of God. The term “ father ” 
has many connotations. It will mean one thing to a child 
reared in a happy home, and quite another to a child whose 
father is a drunkard, and immoral, and a wife-beater. God, 
nevertheless, is worshipped in one form or another by people 
who have been reared in all types of home. Selbie! points out 
that Fatherhood means one thing in a matriarchal regime, 
another in ancient Rome, another in later Judaism, and quite 
another in Victorian society. 

The conclusion that infantile relationship with the parents 
determines later emotional development, and is the framework 
on which is modelled one’s attitude towards God, may be true, 
—and if so is an important fact in development psychology,— 
but so far no statistical information has been brought forward 
in support of it,—only anecdotal evidence obtained in the 
course of psycho-analysis of psycho-neurotic patients. Whether 
or not there is a correlation between childhood attitude to the 
parent, and adult attitude to God, could be demonstrated by 
a careful statistical enquiry. Freud admits that his own explana- 
tions leave the origin of religion “ ‘wrapped i in obscurity . 

Christianity is not a form of “ infantilism ”, a ‘ " neurosis- 
defensive or compulsive ’’, a “‘ flight from reality ”, or a “ com- 
pensation for inferiority”. If religion were either the cause 
or the effect of a neurosis, then belief in God would be propor- 
tionate to the degree of the abnormality, and should be rare 
in mentally normal people: indeed, the latter should all be 
atheists. As this is not the case, the necessary verificatiorr of 
the hypothesis that the idea of God is only a “ projection ”’ is 
_ wanting. On this hypothesis, remarks Streeter, “‘a person who 
is recovering from a state of disease ought, in exact proportion 
to the extent of his cure, to begin to disbelieve in God. . . . 
Belief in God was central in the mentality of Jesus. . . . On 


1 Selbie, W. B., The Fatherhood of God, 1936, p. 25. 
? Freud, S., Civilization and its Discontents, 1929, pp. 20-21. 
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this theory Jesus must have been psycho-neurotic to an excep- 
tional degree 
(4) Prayer and Auto-suggestion 

Prayer, according to some psychologists, is a monologue: 
it is but the echo of a man’s own thoughts and desires. Even 
though the man may not know it, his prayer is only a form of 
auto-suggestion, a purely subjective process whose supposed 
objective results are illusory. Prayer is the mind in action, 
taking an advanced course in Couéism. It is admitted that 
praying issues in important and desirable subjective effects on 
mind and body, and it is claimed that these are the outcome 
of the successful application of the laws of suggestion. Leuba 
writes: “‘ Science does not know that in prayer there is contact 
with a Divine person, that is the traditional understanding of 
the matter, but science knows only that in prayer we think 
and fee/ ourselves in the presence Of, or in communion with, 
God.” * Psychology, it is said, does not justify us in regarding 
prayer as anything but a “ projection” of our needs and aims 
on something outside of, and above, ourselves. To quote 
Fligel: “ Unwilling to give up the primitive sense of power 
and importance which a growing insight into reality shows to 
be unfounded, Man displaces on to his God the desired qualities 
which he can no longer attribute to himself and deludes him- 
self into believing that he can still attain his wishes, through 
prayer and similar rites, by merely wishing them aloud to 
God.”’ 8 

The challenge is easily met. It is quite wrong to imagine 
that all people who pray treat God as a being whose chief func- 
tion it is to approve and carry to fulfilment their own wishes. 
Some who pray may be so deluded, but not all. And again: 
the neurotic is exhausted by his illusions, and depressed by 
“ regression’, but prayer does not result in unhappiness and 
inactivity. Fully developed and satisfactorily adjusted adults 
pray, and they are men of power, not pithless weaklings. Says 
Prof. Gwatkin: “ This illusion has been the great nation- 
making, nation-binding, nation-breaking force in history.” ¢ 
Those who pray do not believe that only the mind is changed 


2 Streeter, B. H., Seventh International Congress of Psychology, Oxford, 1923. 
® Leuba, J. H., Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 23, 1926, p. 719. 

* Flogel, J. C., The Psycho-analytic Study of the Family, 1926, p. 153. 

* Gwatkin, Quoted in, Psychology and the Church, 1925, p. 77. 
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by praying. They pray because they know themselves to be 
dependent beings: they seek God and His aid. Prayer is ad- 
dressed to a real and personal God. And it is no more a mono- 
logue than is a psycho-analytic interview. We agree with 
Thouless when he says: “ Prayer is not an activity undertaken 
merely for the sake of its effects on the mind or character of 
the subject, but primarily for the purpose of coming into com- 
munion with, or otherwise affecting, the Being to whom prayer 
is addressed. Its subjective effects, although they may be 
important, are generally only incidental from the point of view 
of the person praying.” } 

To explain prayer and its benefits fully, factors in addition 
to suggestion must be admitted. Auto-suggestion can never 
explain why Christians continue to pray. Psychology only 
describes the subjective effects of prayer, and cannot give an 
explanation for any outside influence on the human mind. 


(5) Instinct and Sin 

The idea has gained wide acceptance that the Christian 
conception of Sin, and the traditional religious methods of 
dealing with it, are invalidated by recent psychological teaching. 
Bertrand Russell says “‘no modern psychologist can accept 
the traditional religious psychology of sin. Psycho-analysis has 
rejected the old doctrine of sin”’.* What religion calls sin, 
psycho-analysis regards as symptoms of a neurosis. The sexual 
perversions are said to be psycho-pathological phenomena. Sin 
is the name given to the forces which produce conflict within 
the mind. There is no such thing as sense of sin in the Chris- 
tian sense, but only complexes. The new names for sin are 
mental disorder, moral disease, and maladjustment. Sin is psychic 
evil, that has a psychical explanation, and may be cured by 
psycho-therapy. There is confusion of diagnosis here.* 

To sin, according to Freud, is to be influenced by uncon- 
scious impulses. No doubt there is a connection between sin 
and the Unconscious. Much evil is not wilful, but is due to 
the influence of the Unconscious. But psychology conflicts 
with the Christian doctrine of sin when it lays the great stress 
it does on the unconscious emotional and instinctive side of 


1 Thouless, R. H., Introduction to the Psychology of Religion, 1923, p. 171. 
* Russell, B., The Conquest of Happiness. 
* Grensted, L. W., Psychology and God, 1936 Ed., Lecture s. 
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man’s nature. While not perhaps denying man the power of 
reason, or deliberate, free, conscious choice—a power affirmed 
in the Christian doctrine,—the psycho-analyst’s finding is that 
this power is lamentably limited by unconscious compulsions. 
Psychological enquiry does not affect the reality of the sense 
of sin, which still remains after the psychologist has had his 
say, and called it by whatever name he chooses. Sin is essen- 
tially conflict with God, and not just conflict with self, or mal-— 
adjustment of the “innate motive forces behind behaviour ” 
(instincts), to a complex and highly artificial environment. It 
remains, what St. Paul called it, “ separation from God ”’, from 
which men, even mentally normal men, require to be saved. 
Pfister may say that “ psycho-analysis aids in producing that 
state of mind known as purification and the conquest of sin ”’ ;? 
and Hadfield, that the treatment for sin is “the persistent 
presentation of a higher ideal ’’:* but the Christian knows that 
“the blood of Jesus cleanseth us from all sin”, and that in 
this experience we obtain release from the frequent cause of 
repression and mental conflicts, and from nervous symptoms. 
We shall always require the aid of Christ, to cure sin. “* With- 
out Me ye can do nothing.” 


(6) Guilt and Conscience 
The sense, or feeling, of guilt is said by Freud to be sub- 

jective emotional tension produced by the ego forces and the 
super-ego forces in the mind. In recent research he has pene- 
trated great and interesting depths in his analysis of the work- 
ing of these psychological groups of forces. He has shown 
that “‘ the normal man is not only far more immoral than he 
believes, but is also far more moral than he has any idea of ”’.* 
Libidinal and aggressive phantasies give rise to the sense of 
guilt. This may be true as regards the excessive sense of guilt 
displayed by the neurotic. For Freud the moral sense of guilt 
has no objective significance. Of an objective moral order, and 
of objective moral standards,—such as Christian writers postu- 
late,—Freudians know nothing. Some psycho-analysts claim 
that most children show no conscious sense of guilt for several 
years after birth. A large part of the feeling of guilt must 

1 Pfister, O., Zeit. f. Religiouspsychol., 1928, 3, pp- §-27- 

* Hadfield, J. A., Psychology and Morals, p. 48. 
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necessarily remain unconscious. Freud holds that feelings of 
guilt arise originally out of the Oedipus-situation (complex). 

As for conscience: Freud writes as if the “ super-ego” 
(“‘ ego-ideal ’”) is the cause and origin of the conscience as 
such. It is merely the sub-conscious mechanism by which the 
prestige of the father latent within from earliest years, or of 
the social group and social convention, assert themselves. It 
is the “* super-ego ” which, retaining the character of the father, 
maintains the moral censorship. It is composed exclusively of 
parental injunctions and inhibitions. ‘“‘ The observance of 
taboo,” says Freud, “is the beginning of conscience ”’;? and 
again: “* Dread of society is the essence of what is called con- 
science.” * Jones says that conscience begins its development 
through some of the hurting tendency of the aggressive im- 
pulses, which previously had been directed against other people, 
being taken over and directed against one’s self. He distin- 
guishes two consciences: “* The primitive unconscious conscience 
(super-ego) gradually develops into the conscious one, which 
is the most important part of our character ”’.* 

True conscience, in the Christian sense, is not just an 
irrational feeling. Here again, the psycho-analysts need to be 
reminded that the worth of a thing is not conferred by its 
birth-certificate. ‘“‘ Conscience,” says Selbie, “is an activity of 
the whole personality, and involves reason, emotion and will.’ 
McDougall maintains that it is “identical with the whole 
moral personality, with moral character”’.® ‘‘ One realises,” 
writes William Brown, “ that conscience is a good thing. It 
is one of the fundamental values of human life. Like Truth 
it is not to be questioned, so far as it is rea/ conscience.” * 


* 2. PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND MORALITY 


Some modern psychological theories are a source of peril 
to the moral life. Many people are studying conduct in the 
light of psycho-analytical teaching, some of the least desirable 
aspects of which are having a baneful effect on their morals, 
especially in matters of sex. There is a demand for a lower 


1 Freud, S., Totem and Taboo, 1918. 

* Freud, S., Group Psychology, quoted by McDougall in, Psycho-analysis and Social 
Psychology, 1936, p. 127. 
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and laxer code than the traditional standards of morality advo- 
cated by the Church. We are supposed to have advanced to 
a stage when the religious sanction of morality must be 
abandoned. 

In the Freudian theory the most important principle and 
explanation of human behaviour is infantile sexuality. This 
doctrine explains a child’s passionate love for his mother, 
attitude towards authority, avarice, cruelty, pity, sympathy, 
_ grief, indecency, and modesty. Erotic desire—expressed or 

repressed—explains them all. There is no virtue in the virtues. 
The word “sex” will not stand the stretching Freud gives it 
when he explains sucking and caressing. J. IT. MacCurdy 
says: “It cannot be too often repeated that ‘sexual’ is too 
strong a word to use, because a child . . . does not and 
cannot know what the term means in the way an adult does.”’ * 
Freud’s view is that both infantile sexuality and adult sexuality 
are manifestations of the libido, and the chief characteristic 
of the former is its aggressive and sadistic character. This 
central core of the psycho-analytic theory is Freud’s gravest 
absurdity. We cannot agree with the implications of the phrase 
“infantile sexuality”. It cannot be regarded as a final state- 
ment of the emotional development of the child in the family. 
The conception requires restatement and exact scientific verifi- 
cation. Freud’s evidence is drawn from psycho-neurotic patients. 
He is more successful in accounting for men’s vices than in 
accounting for their virtues. His mechanisms will not explain 
quite normal reactions of the mind like pity, modesty, sympathy 
and grief, which, however, can be abnormally intensified by 
psychological causes. 

The other fundamental of, Freud’s psychology is 
“ repression”. The dangers of this inevitable mental process 
are exaggerated by him. There are varying degrees of repres- 
sion. Only excessive repression can be claimed to be the root 
cause of many mental disorders. William Brown says: ‘“‘ We 
must not look upon extrusion (repression) itself as essentially 
pathological.” * For Rivers* repression was not pathological 
but a necessary element in progress. Fliigel,—a fairly orthodox 
Freudian,—however, holds there are grave disadvantages 
attendant upon the successful repression even of undoubtedly 


MacCurdy, J. T., Problems in Dynamic Prychology, 1923, p. 294- 
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harmful and anti-social tendencies. We are warned that the 

man who has his repressed tendencies thoroughly under control — 
will suffer from serious limitations of character. ‘“ Through 
psycho-analysis,”’ he says, “ the idea is gradually gaining ground 
that suppression and dogmatic adherence to ancient codes is 
not necessarily the only—or indeed the best—method of 
dealing with the sexual difficulties of our time.” + Hence the 
cult of self-expression. Pent up instincts and emotions must be 
gratified,— it is said by many lay-readers, and some popularizers 
of Freud,—lest their repression produce maladjustments and 
complexes. Such a doctrine is unadulterated hedonism. Every- 
thing depends upon the quality of the self that is expressed. 
Self-expression can be creative, or destructive. Instincts are 
morally neutral. They often conflict. Living in obedience to 
their dictates would be both confusing and degrading and more 
likely to take a man hell-wards than heaven-wards. Indis- 
criminate and immediate satisfaction of the instincts would 
make social life impossible. Freud is saying the same thing, 
in other words when he concludes “that every culture must 
be built up on coercion and instinctual renunciation ’’.* 
Unrestrained sexual licence can never be regarded as natural. 
McDougall disdains the gospel of free morals. He is a firm 
upholder of accepted codes. He spurns the creed of self- 
expression: “ Freud’s teaching, filtered and distorted, works 
upon the multitude as a precept against all restraint in sex 
matters. He seems to the man in the street to say,—You are 
all sex . . ., be frankly sexual and you will be both happy 
and healthy. Restrain your sex impulse at your peril: that 
way lies neurotic disorder and insanity. This incitement to 
self-expression is re-enforced (however doubtfully legitimate) 
from the Freudian psychology: all restraint, inhibition, self- 
control, involves repression, and all repression is bad: there- 
fore, never restrain your impulses. . . . This is the way the 
waster-mind is cultivated’’* . . . “Where people break 
loose from the restraining influences of established practice, 
corruption and crime set in.” No experimental enquiry has 
yet been undertaken to prove under what conditions Freudian 
repression takes place. ‘“‘ Almost certainly,” says Thouless, “ it 


1 Flogel, J. C., British Fournal of Psychology, Vol. 8, pp. 480, 481. 
* Freud, S., The Future of an Illusion, p. 11. 
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occurs most readily in hysterical personalities. . . . Probably 
also . . . in those in which the emotional disposition in 
question has already been strengthened by free indulgence in 
its behaviour before this has been suppressed.”’ * 

The Christian life is not self-expression, but se/f/-contro/ 
and self-sacrifice. The cure for repression i$ not self-indulgence, 
but self-control. It is neither impossible nor dangerous to 
control our instincts. Only after a certain point does wise 
inhibition become dangerous repression. The Christian life is 
the very opposite of giving every wish free indulgence. It 
entails conflict, tension, suffering, struggle, which may take 
place without repression and its disadvantageous consequences. 
_ Rivers surely was right when he said, speaking of the energy 
derived from spiritual conflict, that “we do not know how 
high the goal that it may reach”’.* Christ was made perfect 
through suffering. In our struggle to regulate our impulses 
we need His help and with it we are promised victory. 
“I can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth 
me,” was the discovery of St. Paul. Self-conquest is an 
essential element in soul-making, and the key to all moral 


rogress. | 

Self-control may take the form of redirection of the 
“ libido ”’ into socially desirable channels, so as to form a unified 
and normally developed moral personality. This is achieved 
through the process of “ sublimation”, which is part of the 
psycho-analytic cure for psycho-neurosis. For instance, super- 
fluous sex-energy may be “ turned aside from its sexual goal ”’ 
and expressed in aesthetic, and in many other interests. But, 
however much of a safety valve sublimation may be for repressed 
emotion of desire, (“‘ exactly how, when, and to what extent 
it can be achieved remains a question ”’),* it cannot do away 
with the need of self-control, which is a deliberate and con- 
scious activity. The psycho-analyst regards the capacity for 
conscious self-control, without resort to repression, as con- 
stituting his criterion of emotional maturity and successful 
adaptation to life. Morality, like religion, is more than the 
redirection of energies. The sentiment of love is not merely 
a deflection of older sex promptings, it is something new. The 


moral can never be derived from the purely epee Religion 
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provides the most effective means of practical sublimation by 
_ transforming our unbridled passions into a love of God and — 


The nature of morality 

There is little agreement among psychologists on moral 
issues: they furnish no consistent moral doctrine. Freud holds 
that the morality of society “demands more victims than it 
is worth ”’, and that “‘ behaviour is neither dictated by honesty © 
nor instituted with wisdom. The present psycho-analytical 
view may be epitomised in Jones’ statement: “ Social institu- 
tions (religion, government, marriage laws, etc.) “‘ subserve a 
double purpose,—arrange for some measure of expression for 


the pri ulses—and also they act in the service of the 
super-ego and restraining free expression of the 


primary lies Restraint is a process that proceeds from 
within the mind as well as being imposed on it from without. 
Impulses conflict with restraining forces present in every mind 
from early childhood.” + Man’s obedience is often an honest 
attempt to live up to a self-chosen standard of goodness. We 
see in Christ the man we should like to be. Morality, for the 
Christian, is self-expression, but the expression of a self re- 
created by the Spirit of Christ. Christ has been born within 
him. He is no longer “ under law”; he?is no bond-servant to 
sin; but a son of God, by adoption. 

Freud advocates the abandonment of parts of the moral 
law in order to lessen the hardship of controlling brute instinct. 
Sexual prohibitions, for instance, are to go. And as only those 
laws are to be binding which are easy to keep and personally 
acceptable, each man’s moral code will be a sliding-scale 
selected according to environment, temperament, and the whim 
of any moment. God, we are told, will not be required if men 
wish to be moral! “ To be moral it will be enough to be intel- 
ligent.”” * Non-supernatural motives will be sufficient to restrain 
the educated from wrong-doing. Jung* contends that super- 
naturalism is merely a symbol adapted to a primitive stage of 
thought. He too suggests that the religious adjustment is 
obsolete, but that a mode of adjustment must still be found 


which shall be as serviceable practically as the old one. To 
1 Jones, E., Sociological Review, Vol. 27, 1935, p. 255. 
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this we reply: Education never has, and never will by itself, 
make bad men good. The worship of Reason as a substitute 
for Religion during the French Revolution was a failure. 
Human nature can only be changed by being transformed by 
some power higher than itself being called into play, and that 
power is God. 

Freud’s theory of morals explains away too much, and 
therefore explains very little. | 


3. THE UNCONSCIOUS 

Freud, in particular, has demonstrated the enormous 
importance of the Unconscious in mental life. To this “ pet 
child ” he attributes very great influence over all that we do, 
and think, and desire. He regards the Unconscious as more 
important than the Conscious: the latter constituting only a 
carefully selected, more or less insignificant, portion of the 
whole, Jones says: “ It is this deeper region of the mind that 
constitutes the core of the personality from which all we know 
of ourselves is only a series of superficial radiations.” + Religious 
manifestations are held to proceed from “ the abysmal depths 
of personality”, and it is confidently anticipated that this 
master-key will throw light on all the mysteries of religion. 
Sanday* suggested that this region of psychic life is the seat 
and dwelling-place of Deity. But we cannot believe that this 
“ field of fighting forces”, this “ devil’s cauldron exhaling evil 
vapours” is a receptacle suited and adapted for the presence 
of God in man. It is impossible to attribute any moral charac- 
ter, in the Christian sense, to this Freudian Frankenstein, this 
entity as McDougall calls it. We say with 


Evelyy, Underhill: “‘ We shall never capitulate to the attacks 
of a psychology that assures us that what we mistake for the 
Eternal world is really our own unconscious mind.” * It is 
an exaggeration to conceive consciousness to be the slave 
of the Unconscious. It is on the supreme importance of 
consciousness, acknowledged as master in its own house, 
that the faith of Jesus Christ lays all its emphasis. There, 
in consciousness, the battle for “ man-soul” is lost or 
won. 


1 Jones, E., Sociological Review, Vol. 27, 19355 P- 25°. 
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The dangers of the hypothesis of the Unconscious are 
' many. It is a convenient symbol of an invented region of the — 
mind only, and not an explanation. As a working theory it 
has justified itself by its results. But we are not dominated 
by repressed tendencies that belong to the system of the Uncon- 
scious,—as Freud maintains,—though our conduct and charac- 
ter may be influenced by, and partly dependent upon, them. 
To speak of the impotence of consciousness, and of the iron 
necessity of unconscious urges, in particular of Freud’s two 
great groups of human instincts,—the “ death instincts’ — 
and the “4fe instincts’’—results in thorough-going psycho- 
logical determinism. Freud maintains that whatever is in the 
_ mind can be explained in terms of previous experience. The 
Christian knows that he can take a moral stand against instinc- 
tive and unconscious opposition, and moreover, he knows when 
he is taking one. He is conscious of the distinction between 
yielding and resisting. 

This theory, while not denying the value of reason as an 
essential attribute of consciousness, compels it to take a back 
seat. It is made subservient to the Unconscious, the slave of 
instinct and emotion, and not the guiding force in life, as 
Christians hold it to be. Freud writes: “‘ Logical argumentation 
is powerless against affective interests.”1 Intellect merely dis- 
guises the instinctive emotions and impulses which move us 
to action. This is also McDougall’s view: “‘ The intellect . . . 
is their servant.””* If reason is only a “ rationalization”, how 
can Freud and McDougall be sure of the truth of their own 
theory? And how can we say that any particular line of action 
is the right one if the theory is taken literally? Reason 
distinguishes between excuses for conduct and the real 
motives. 

In his earlier writings, which are largely devoted to point- 
ing out the part played by irrational motives in human conduct, 
Freud hardly ever refers to the intellectual side of life, but 
more recently, when writing on religion as an illusion, he 
upholds the primacy of the intellect: “‘ The voice of the intel- 
lect is a soft one, but it does not rest until it has gained a hearing. 
Ultimately, after endlessly repeated rebuffs, it succeeds.” * 


1 Freud, S., The Future of an Illusion. 
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Freud’s glorification of the reason is now undoing his earlier 
work. He contemplates a golden age when the reason 
shall dethrone the feelings. In that day the religious 
neurosis shall be outgrown, and intellect, whose strength Freud 
has so long and so often decried, shall attain the ends for which 
religion is now working. The conflicting views of Freud can- 
not affect Christian teaching which, while upholding the 
sovereignty of reason, avoids his two extremes by steering a 
_ middle course. 


4. GENERAL CRITICISMS 


Although Freudian psychology contains much that is both 
true and valuable, psycho-analysis as a whole is unacceptable 
to Christianity. Some of the teaching is grotesque, absurd, 
indelicate, repellent, and a menace to faith and morals. Many 
of the theories appear worthless, irrelevant, impertinent and 
irreverent. Accused in his own camp of narrowness and dogma- 
tism, Freud is in even greater risk of error when he enters 
the wider field of religion. Only a meagre and inadequate 
account of religion is given: it is more complex than Freud 
conceives it to be. The religious views expressed are alike 
ill-informed and intolerable. Psycho-analysis alone is unable 
to account for all the facts of religion. While some forms of 
religion may be illusionist, false, invalid, it is an erroneous 
assumption that all religion is. As William Brown remarks: 
“The religious attitude does not show itself in course of 
analysis as merely due to infantile experiences, or to regression, 
etc. The religious attitude may be purified by analysis, but it 
is not removed.” } 

Much of psycho-analysis is pseudo-philosophy or pseudo- 
theology. When it decks itself up in the panoply of meta- 
physics and masquerades as an authoritative guide to life, it 
is at once an insidious foe to Christianity, and a traitor to 
science. Drever writes: “‘ Judged by the writings and utter- 
ances of some psycho-analysts, psycho-analytical theory seems 
to have an ambition to become a “ psychosophy ”’; it undoubtedly 
has many of the marks. If guessing, or shall we say, intuition 
and phantasy, are to be substituted for patient observation, 
careful analysis, and rigorous logical procedure, in developing 
_ the various theories or myths, then that is certainly what it is 
1 Brown, W., Journal of Philosophical Studies, 1929, p. 46. 
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going to become.” This is not just invective, but is supported 
by a similar statement from Fligel, himself a psycho-analyst in | 
the strict sense: “‘ The trouble with psycho-analysis at present 
is that there is too much of the art about it, and too little of 
the scientific method that can be applied in experimentally 
controlled and repeated observations.”’* From a strictly scien- 
tific point of view most of the theories cannot rank as scientific 
at all: they are unproved speculation. Drever writes again: 
“* Psycho-analytical theory (like behaviourism) is guilty of ignor- 
ing the principles of science by going far beyond the observed 
facts, and ignoring the limitations under which the facts have 
been observ 

Freud’s analysis of human nature is over-simplified: 
fundamental elements are denied or neglected. Person- 
ality, like religion, is more complex than Freud imagines. 
It is more than the summation of its elements—instinct, 
phantasies, projections, etc. It, too, can be destroyed by 
dissection. 

The Freudian psychology is fatally one-sided. While it 
has opened our eyes to the importance of sex motivation, its 
insistence on sex is unduly magnified and lacking in proportion, 
and this in spite of Freud’s insistence on the importance of 
other impulses, such as the so-called ego-impulse. (Both Jung 
and Adler attribute less importance than Freud to sexual 
factors.) It is also animalistic, materialistic, deterministic, and 
pessimistic. The descriptions are too pictorial, too metaphorical. 
Descriptive and ambiguous terms like “ unconscious ”’, “* subli- 
mation”, and “ Oedipus conflict’, and the complex theories 
associated with them, add nothing by way of explanation or 
interpretation to our understanding of the phenomena. Many 
of the conclusions are dubious, far-fetched, unwarranted, 
extravagant, or false. Till psycho-analysis becomes more truly 
experimental and employs quantitative methods, speculation 
should cease. 

Unnecessary emphasis is laid on unhealthy and abnormal 
conditions of mind. Freud’s material is drawn from sexual 
neurasthenics; his doctrines are based largely on the study of 
sick personalities. Hence the psycho-analyst tends to forget 


1 Drever, J., British Fournal of Psychology, Vol. 27, Part 3, 1937, Pp. 247- 
* Flogel, J. C., 4 Hundred Years of Psychology, 1933, p. 287. 
* Drever, J., British Fournal of Psychology, ibid, p. 249. 
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what normality is like. Even when he analyses normals, he 
sees them in the light of his knowledge of abnormals. He is 
better at diagnosing and seeking to understand the neurotic 
than at interpreting the normal, though even here false diag- 
nosis is not infrequent. He has no right to apply to normals, 
without modification, the conclusions derived from the study 
of psycho-pathological cases, nor to explain the normal in terms 
of the psycho-pathological, without distinguishing them: to do 
so is scientifically unsound. 

Among scientific psychologists (and anthropologists) 
_ psycho-analysis is violently rejected by the majority. “‘ Nowhere 

in the whole of Freud’s writings,”” says Wohigemuth, “ is there 
a shred oftg proof, only assertions, assertions of having proved 
something before, but which was never done. . . . For 
psychologists, in general, psycho-analysis was still-born, and 
has ever been as dead as a door-nail.”? 

Woodworth says: “If my personal opinion of Freud’s 
psychology were sought I should have to say that I cannot 
believe his system to be true in any absolute sense, or even 
to rank with the great scientific theories which co-ordinate 
existing knowledge, and serve as guides for further discovery 

. For the present the academic psychologist has a vision 
of these attractive theories and conceptions surrounded, each 
one, by a halo, which on closer observation takes the form of 
a question mark.” * And Drever writes: “ Psycho-analytic 
theory is in no way a final psychology: merely provisional: 
only a beginning has been made.”"* Psycho-analysis requires 
radical modification, and the first step must be to take it out 
of the hands of the secularists. 

Are the psycho-analytic critics of religion qualified to deal 
with religion? Have they shared the religious experiences they 
analyse and explain? Or are they passing judgment on data 
got at second-hand? Says C. E. Raven, “ They possess not 
that which would enable them to appreciate the world in which 
their victims move. The ignorant should keep silent, and when 
vocal their opinions should be ignored. If religion be illusion, | 
mankind will prefer to be deluded with the saints rather than 
sane with the psychologists ’’ ¢ 

1Wo u 4 Critical Examination of Psyc , 1924, 


Drever, J., 1932, Pp. 319. 
* Raven, C. E., Jesus and the of Love, 1931. 
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THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION SUPREME 


Religion is a condition of mental health. It is a safeguard 
against maladjustment, a force that makes for sanity. It offers 
the best solution of mental conflicts. It is capable of counter- 
acting neuroses. Bastide says: “ Religion is not so much a 
neurosis as a successful dealing with a neurosis.”' Pfister 
describes religion as “ not so much a neurotic-compulsion as 
a release from such.”* “The religious experience,” says 
Brown, “is normal, and not pathological. People who have 
it are the better for it. They do not become morbid and 
neurotic through it.” * “It begins to look,” says Yellowlees, 
“‘as if religion might be after all . . . the very crown and 
completion of life. . . . And the question is whether a man 


can attain full psychological development at all apart from 


it.”” 

Such statements by practising psycho-analysts show that 
religion has allies in the ““ enemy ” camp. Religion, and religion 
only, keeps many a person sane, and assists in making many 
another more normal. It gives a sense of tranquillity, stability, 
adequacy and power. It substitutes profitable and edifying 
thinking for destructive and degrading thinking, and fair and 
comforting memories for foul and painful ones. It achieves 
all that psychology attempts, and more, in helping people to 
face up to, and deal with, the difficulties of life. There is no 
evidence of large numbers of religious folk parading to the 
consulting-rooms of the psycho-analysts, complaining that they 
are burdened with their religion and want to get rid of it, and 
cannot: yet the neurotic attend in the hope of being relieved 
of their illusions, obsessions and phobias. Often it is only a 
hope, for the failures of modern psychotherapy are numerous 
enough. 

The beneficial results of religion are admitted by Fltgel 
who says: “In spite of its basis in primitive infantile fixations 

. religion has performed a work of very great value.” § 
He contends that it is for its service as a means of “ displace- 
ment’, [=transference of an affect from one idea to another], 


1 Bastide, R., Les Probléms de la Vie Mystique, 1931. 

* Pfister, O., ‘Imago, 1932, Pp. 149-184. 

* Brown, W., Science and Personality, 1929, p. 228. 

* Yellowlees, 'D., Psychology’s Defence of the Faith, 1936, p. 128. 

* Flogel, J. C., The Psycho-analytic Study of the Family, 1926, p. 152. 
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above all others, that we are indebted to religion. And though 
considerable modification and purification of most existing 
religious forms will be demanded in the future, he thinks 
religion in some form may well continue to be a | 
necessity. And, by Jones: “‘ In the history of the world, religion 
has proved perhaps the most powerful help to human weakness, 
to man’s constant endeavour to cope with his own nature.”’? 
Even Freud, who in his dealings with his patients consistently 
avoids bringing in religion, admits that it has some value. 
He attributes the beneficial results to a false and evil cause,— 
to a neurosis. Was anyone ever bettered by a neurosis? Can 
goodness and poise of mind be produced by an illusion? Pierre 
Janet claims that religion is very crude and unsatisfactory as 
a means of cure, but we claim that religion, at its best, is 
superior to all other means of cure. Religion can “ alter the 
will as a whole’, which Janet * says is the complete and satis- 
factory cure, or preventative. Juhg, too, allows some value 
and reality to religious experience, and makes great use of it. 
He gives religious attitudes a distinct place in his method of 
cure. He says that among all his patients in the second half 
of life, “there has not been one whose problem in the last 
resort was not that of finding a religious outlook on life. It 
is safe to say that everyone of them feels ill because he has 
lost that which the living religions of every age give to their 
followers, and none of them has been really healed who did 
not regain his religious outlook ”’.* 

The evidence, alike of friend and foe among the psycholo- 
gists themselves, thus goes to show that psychological bogies, 
like fears, complexes, regressions, and obsessions, can best be 
cast out of the mind by the religion of Jesus Christ. Why then 
should we abandon beliefs that have stood the test of centuries 
of experience? It would be foolish to dethrone our deities. 
Psychology is a poor substitute for God. Despite the scuttling 
tactics of Freud, despite adverse criticism and even contemp- 
tuous rejection by many psychologists, religion persists and 
will survive, for man is incurably religious. Any psychological 
attempt to abolish religion will fail, for only the religion of 
Jesus Christ can save men from madness, and the race from 


1 Jones, E., Sociological Review, Vol. 27, 1935, p. 255. 
® Janet, P., Principles of Psychotherapy, p.111. 
3 Jung, C. G., Modern Man in Search of a Soul, 1933. 
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irreparable impoverishment. The “ new Voltaire”’ will be no 
more successful than the old. Religion in the hands of Watson, 
Freud, and the rest, would be religion in the hands of the 
Philistines. We are not going to be driven from the good 
land if we are to receive in exchange nothing better than the 
barren wilderness of these psychologists. The challenge will 
pass, and religion will be left as real and stronger than ever. 
J. C. M. Conn. 


Glasgow. 
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FRIEDRICH NAUMANN 


Ir is very difficult to gauge the probable attitude of 
people among the Germans towards many of the doings of 
their government to-day. They have no means of freely express- 
ing themselves. It is easy to understand their sense of indebted- 
ness to the man who seems to have set them on their feet and 
enabled them to recover their self respect. But what, for 
instance, can be their feelings at the way in which. the Jews 
have been treated? It seems to me that a valuable side-light 
is thrown on that and on many other matters by the study of 
a book which appeared about a year ago. It is the life of a man 
who was an outstanding figure among German politicians at 
the close of the War, Friedrich Naumann. He was one of the 
men thought of for the President’s Chair when the Republican 
Government was set up in Weimar. His too early death in 
1919 left a serious blank among his fellows. He was a man 
of ideas, ideas which have been appropriated by the Hitler 
regime, which, if he had been spared, it might have been his 
to carry out. But had that been so, it would have been by 
different methods and in a very different spirit from what has 
actually prevailed. Anti-Semitism to some extent, National 
Socialism, and a huge all-embracing central German Reich owe 
their conception and presentation in the first instance to him. 
Naumann’s life and the movements with which he was 
successively associated read like a romance. He was a child 
of a Lutheran manse, and a grandson of Ahlfeldl’s, one of 
Germany’s great preachers; and he never entirely lost touch 
with the faith and spirit of his boyhood. As I knew him at 
the University of Erlangen in 1882, he was a big, blue-eyed 
fair-haired Saxon of a somewhat domineering nature, but with 
a friendly warm heart. As a student he threw himself eagerly 
into the club life of the University, but not of the fighting 


Corps, He was a leading member of the Theologische Studenten __ . 


Verein, and being intensely patriotic he was one of the founders 
of the Verein Deutschen Studenten. Professor Frank of 
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Erlangen, the leading Theologian of the school which joined 
issue with Albrecht Ritschl, was one of his most honoured 
teachers. At that time he was so impressed with Frank’s doc- 
trinal system that the Professor thought he had found in 
Naumann the man to carry on his tradition. Before entering 
the ministry, Naumann passed through a time of severe theo- 
logical questioning and spiritual heart-searching. Only after 
considerable hesitation he accepted a pastoral charge in a 
country village where he acquired an intimate knowledge of 
the conditions of country life. At an earlier stage he had 
done work at the Rauhes Haus of the Innere Mission in 
Hamburg. There he first met Wichern, the saintly head of 
the organization. Wichern and Frank seem to have been the 
two men who had made the deepest and most profound influ- 
ence on his life and thought. On the wall of his study to the 
last hung their portraits, and beside them hung his motto, 
“Those who do not fear death, it is difficult to frighten.” 

After four years in his charge, he resigned and joined 
the Innere Mission. It was through his connection with this 
that he was led into the political sphere, and here some of 
his far-reaching views that have exercised a powerful influence 
on others were engendered and took shape. For one thing he 
was for a time brought into close contact with Sticker, the 
anti-Semite Court Chaplain. It is well to remember that anti- 
Semitism, if not of so virulent a type as Hitler’s, is no novelty 
in Germany. Indeed I remember a striking evidence of it in 
Naumann himself as a student. Over a little bit of sharp prac- 
tice on his part he was jokingly called a regular Jew. He took 
it as the grossest insult—not that his sharp practice had been 
challenged, but that he should have been compared to a Jew. 
That shows how even all those long years ago feeling about 
the Jews ran in Germany. And yet at that very time in the 
Theologische Studenten Verein a regular monthly collection 
was taken for Jewish Missions! _ 

A much more significant influence and effect was the par- 
ticular branch of work which was assigned to him in the Innere 
Mission in Frankfurt-am-Main. He was appointed to organize 
and take the supervision of Men’s Clubs. This brought him 
directly into touch with active Socialism and set him to study 
Karl Marx with care. The result of that study and of what 
he saw of the conditions of those industrialists among whom 
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he was working as well as what he had already learnt of the 
conditions in agricultural communities, was that he became a 
Socialist. Socialism, as he found it, was organized in two groups. 
There were the Social Democrats, and there were the Christian 
Socialists. At first he joined the latter group. Soon, however, 
he became dissatisfied with them arid equally with the other. 
As a result he originated a third group with a prophetic name, 
National Socialism. Finding that the prosecution of his Socialistic 
activities was hampered by his position in the Innere Mission 
he resigned and joined the Democratic Party. But it is right 
to notice that by that step was meant no abandonment of the 
Christian Faith or rejection of Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour. He still took his principles from Jesus Christ. As 
he said, “ Faith lends us power for our work, but does not 
dictate the single formulas and paragraphs.” 

For many years about this time, he was a regular con- 
tributor to a weekly Christian periodical called die Hilfe. Indeed 
he was one of the proprietors. For it he wrote a continuous 
series of brief devotional articles for which those who knew 
the periodical looked as eagerly as many in Britain look forward 
to W. H. Elliott’s broadcast on Thursday evenings. Indeed 
for many these were what gave die Hilfe value for them, and 
it was in them they found the Help. 

Ere long Naumann entered the Reichstag where he soon 
earned a wide reputation as an orator. Not less potent were 
his pertinent and always well-informed political writings. The 
most significant of these appeared in the year following the 
outbreak of the War in 1914. Germany was still confident 
of bringing the War to a successful termination, and here was 
Naumann’s book, Mise/-Europa. It was his programme of 
what should be the course of Germany’s expansion at the close 
of the War. It was hailed with delight. It immediately had 
a great sale, running up to over 100,000 copies: and then it 
was re-published in a people’s edition. What was the pro- 

? It was a forecast of the steps to be taken for a great 
all-inclusive German Empire in the very heart of Europe from 
which it could dominate the world. Austria was to be ap- 
proached and invited to enter on the score of the great con- 
tribution which she could make by reason of her wonderful 
aesthetic culture. Bohemia and Moravia—what we now call 
Czecho-Slovakia—was to be won over by the opening which 
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the great Empire would afford them of splendid markets for 
their rich mineral resources and their exceptional mechanical 
skill. Hungary was to be secured by the offering of full oppor- 
tunity for the sale of her abundant harvests. The empire would 
present to the world the perfect ideal of cultural, industrial 
and social life. It was a splendid scheme. 

The issue of the War, however, was not what Germany 
and Naumann with it expected in 1915. But what of his 
dream? Lost? It was only postponed. How do things stand 
to-day? Anti-Semitism? I will not blame Naumann for the 
horrors of present-day anti-Semitism; but with many another 
German it was incipiently there. National Socialism? The type 
which he originated has more than come to life again in 
dominant Nazi-ism. And what is it but another form of the 
Bolshevism which it so bitterly denounces? But why? What 
is there to choose between them. Is not their mutual enmity 
due to the uneasy feeling which kept a crusty old Scot from 
going into the Monkey House at the Zoo. “ No,” he said, 
“they are ower like oorsels.’””’ And Mittel-Europa? Isn’t it 
in process of coming into existence? Isn’t it more than half 
accomplished already? And one serious element which made 
those in high places cool in their response to the book 
when it appeared has gone. Hohenzollern and Hapsburg are 
gone. There is left the man who did it—Hitler. I wonder 
if he knows that after all he is only the heir to Friedrich 
Naumann’s ideas. Would Naumann acknowledge his child? 

That is the question that I am left pondering. Is it credible 
that all Germany has finally turned its back on Martin Luther? 
I cannot believe that men like Naumann who kept their faith 
through the throes of social strivings and the disasters of war 
and its sequel have all abandoned them now. Thousands of 
Christian men and women are standing true to God and His 
Christ. The German Reich has risen from its ashes with 
wondrous vigour and strength. Evangelical Truth in its turn 
will arise, shake off the fetters that bind it, and deliver the 
land from all that mars its fair name. The City of God remaineth. 

Ropert J. Drummonp. 


Edinburgh. 


MESSIAH IN THE’ PSALMS 


I 


Praisz is the lifting up of the heart to God in adoration ; in 
congregational praise unity in outward expression is attained 
by the use of a common form of words and a harmonious 
cadence. 

The scope of praise imehull the person, attributes, and 
works of God, and the believer’s experience of God’s righteous 
and gracious dealings. 

The words used for praise must fulfil the following 
requirements. 

(1) In regard to the person all attributes of God the 
words must be given by the Holy Spirit, as sanctified humanity 
cannot attain to adequate thought or expression. 

(2) In the whole of the material absolute accuracy is 
essential, as the heart in praise is in an uncritical and impression- 
able state. Any error in doctrine incorporated in praise is apt 
to pass undetected into the content of belief. 

(3) Songs of experience must be expressive of the 
experience of a representative believer, in order that every- 
body singing may sing with understanding where the experience 
agrees with his own, and with faith where the experience 
transcends his own. 

It is as natural for men to attempt to cast their thoughts 
of praise into suitable rhythmical expression, as it is to put 
wise thoughts into proverbs, or kind thoughts into gifts. The 
writing of hymns to the praise of God, and the singing of such 
as suitably describe the feelings of the singer, has been a 
spiritually profitable exercise in all times. A hymn not 
infrequently develops a Scriptural theme of praise in the 
same way as a sermon develops the thought of a passage of 
Scripture. 

It is when the question of compilation of a suitable 
collection of hymns to provide all parts of praise is faced that 
the difficulties become apparent. 
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For the praise of God’s attributes the actual words of 
Scripture must stand as the only suitable medium. All human 
compositions offend and distress. 

For the praise of His works, creation and providence, 
including redemption, Scripture provides the fullest and most 
satisfying material, and those human compositions are most 
successful which most completely incorporate Scriptural thoughts 
in a free form of paraphrase. 

For the praise of His dealings with individual believers 
there is the primary requirement that the experience recorded 
should be universal and representative. To sing with sincerity 
I must recognize in it either an experience I have passed 
through, or one to which in my pilgrimage I am liable, whether 
I have passed through it or not. In the latter case, it is again 
necessary that the spiritual experiences for which praise is 
offered should be such as are founded on the Word of God; 
otherwise we are putting our trust in a man or woman for a 
leading which may prove to be absolutely unscriptural. 

_ The difficulties in the way of providing a suitable manual 
of praise from the efforts of the saints are accordingly very 
great. Only a fraction of the subjects of praise can be touched, 
and these not in a convincing manner; for no saint is worthy of 
being followed with implicit faith in all that he has put on 
record as his experience, however honest he may have tried to 
be, both in doing and in writing. The things we sing become 
our effective creed in a way no formal statement can be, and 
any error there becomes indelibly impressed on the mind and 
heart by repetition and musical association, which dispose us 
to receive it without questioning. A little lie in a hymn goes 
sweetly home, and after a few repetitions is assimilated into 
our working: vocabulary of religious experience. 

When we consider that a manual of praise must not only 
serve the mature believer and direct the young convert, but 
be a guide to children from their earliest years and a witness 
of the way of life to the unconverted, the question arises whether 
God has left His Church unprovided for in a matter of such 
tremendous importance. Among the apostles who were inspired 
of the Holy Spirit to commit to writing the history and doctrine 
and destiny of the Church, was there none appointed to take 
this matter in hand? Could Paul not have produced one or 
two hymns brimming with missionary zeal, or John have 
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poured out his soul in adoration of the Word made Flesh; or 
Peter have embodied his ripe experience in a few warm words 
of Christian exhortation ? Why should it be that in the dis- 
tribution of offices—to some were given apostles, to some 
prophets, to some evangelists, to some pastors and teachers, 
but to none hymnists? In all the diversities of administrations 
and operations and gifts so fully noted in various epistles,— 
among apostles, prophets, teachers, miracles, helps, govern- 
ments, tongues, interpretation of tongues, discernment of spirits, 
the word of wisdom, the word of knowledge, faith, gifts of 
healing—why is there no mention of the gift of Christian 
song? Did the early Church not sing, and if they did, what 
did they sing ? 

The answer is clear, and equally clear is the fact that modern 
practice stands very largely condemned in its implied assump- 
tion that the Church had hundreds of years to wait before God 
provided her with suitable material for combined praise. When 
the risen Lord by the Holy Spirit opened the understandings 
of the disciples to understand the Scriptures, He taught them 
that their manual of Christian praise was already in existence 
in the Book of Psalms. Written hundreds of years before, it 
awaited the revelation of Jesus Christ to make its true import 
comprehensible to them. They needed no supersession of the 
most spiritual part of their worship, and no new manual of 
praise. They sang to the praise of the triune God, with a new 
understanding, and a deeper and fuller sense of the majesty 
and grace and justice of God, those psalms which they had 
always sung. 

II 


The chief obstacle to the use of the Psalms as the supreme 
book of Christian praise has been a lack of understanding as 
to their true character. Do they in the first place rank as 
_ historical or as prophetical writings? If the former is the 
correct category, and David merely recorded accurately his own 
experiences and hopes, then we have to treat his record of 
_ himself in the same way as we treat that of any other typical 
person of Old Testament history; learning from him of the 
great antitype sometimes by example, sometimes by contrast, 
and passing over a great deal of matter as of only local and 
temporary value. Under this view a few choice portions of the 
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Psalms are retained, or modified to adapt them to the require- 
ment of Christian praise, and the great bulk of them pass into 
disuse. 

If on the other hand David recorded prophetically not his 
own experiences, but, like Isaiah in chapter lili, those of the 
Son of David yet to be born, to suffer, to die, and to rise again, 
then his words have a much more comprehensive and ei. 
application than in the former case. 

The question, “‘ Of whom speaketh the prophet thus, of 
himself, or of some other man ?”’ is just as pertinent in regard 
to the Psalms of David as in regard to the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, or any other passage in the prophets, yet it appears 
to be very rarely asked. The New Testament evidence. as to 
the correct answer is as clear in the one case as in the other, yet 
a persistent blindness has been shown to the prophetic writings 
of David which is less in evidence towards those of Isaiah. 

It is certainly not in the nature of things strange that a 
poet should project himself into the personality of another, and 
write in the first person the thoughts and experiences of his 
subject. A great deal of poetic writing, and especially of lyric 
poetry, falls within this category. Mbst poets, however, have as 
subjects of their compositions a number of widely differing 
characters, who are easily distinguished from one another, and 
from the poet himself. Were a poet to confine himself to the 
delineation of only one such character, and that one a person 
upon whom it was his constant aim to model himself, the 
difficulty of distinction between the poet and his subject would 
obviously be greatly increased. If David wrote prophetically 
about Christ, it is within this latter and narrow class that 
identification of the speaker must be attempted, and it is here 
that the question of historicity assumes paramount importance. 
If the song contains circumstances which were not and could 
not be true of the writer, but were fulfilled in the life of his 
prophetic subject, then the song cannot be treated merely as 
a loose kind of imaginative and idealistic presentation of the 
events of the poet’s experience. Scripture standards of truth 
do not admit of such a thing, the Psalms themselves being the 
chief witness against it. It was in connection with a reference 
to a passage in the Psalms that Christ gave the full weight of 
His authority to the assertion, “The Scriptures cannot be 
broken.” 
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In regard to those psalms which bear not only a statement 
of authorship, but also a description of the circumstances under 
which they were written, we may certainly expect some relation 
between the events and the words. But in no case is the relation 
one of simple narration. Under the stress of personal experience, 

David was inbreathed of the Spirit of God to pen an experience 
transcending his own. For example, psalm xviii, spoken to the 
Lord by David in the day that the Lord delivered him from the 
hand of all his enemies, and from the hand of Saul, goes far 
beyond David’s times and righteousness in its description and 
in its claims, and verse 49 is ope referred to Christ in 
Romans xv. 9.: 

Psalm lix, of David, when Saul sent and they watched the 
house to kill him, speaks of one surrounded by the heathen, to 
whom God would reveal his rule in Jacob unto the ends of the 
earth. 

In some cases the experience recorded in the Psalm is 
completely at variance with the behaviour of the historical 
David, which it illustrates rather by contrast than by corres- 
pondence. For example, psalm xxxiv, of David, when he changed 
his behaviour before Abimelech, who drove him away, and he 
departed, rebukes the guile and lack of faith which characterized 
David’s actions at this period, and celebrates conduct of quite 
another kind. Again we have confirmation of the Messianic 
character of the psalm by the quotation of verse 20 in John 
xix, 36. Psalm lii, of David, when Doeg the Edomite came and 
told Saul that David was come t@ the house of Ahimelech, 
condemns the deceitful tongue and contrasts the speaker’s trust 
in God, whereas in that incident David’s tongue had not been 
guiltless of the sin which the psalm condemns. 

The correspondence between the historical setting in 
which the psalm appeared and the burden of its prophetic vision 
is in some of these much closer than in others, but the com- 
pletely truthful application rests in every case with the prophetic 
sense. The framework of the historical past is inadequate to 
uphold the superposed weight of truth and excellence, which 
demands for its support the historical future of Messianic fulfil- 
ment now contemplated in prophetic vision. 

What is the character of the New Testament evidence on 
the claims of the psalms to represent not the mind of David, 
but the mind of Christ ? The answer is that both in quantity 
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and in quality it is overwhelming. First of all there is the 
teaching of Christ Himself, “‘ That all things must be fulfilled, 
which were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, 
and in the psalms, concerning me.” The special mention of 
the psalms, in amplification of the common method of reference 
to the Old Testament, indicates that they have a special place 
in the testimony of the things revealed regarding Jesus Christ. 
Again we may ask, What things? Undoubtedly that Christ 
should suffer and enter into his glory, as He himself taught 
the disciples on the way to Emmaus; that Christ should suffer, 
and that he should be the first that should rise from the dead, 
and should show light unto the people, and to the Gentiles, as 
Paul told Agrippa. 

It cannot be too much stressed that the teaching of the 
Apostles, with their understandings opened by Christ to under- 
stand the Scriptures, is developed along these lines. In the 
thirty-seven quotations from the psalms in the Gospels and 
Acts, there is no laboured argument to prove that passages refer, 
not to David, nor to the righteous man of the theocracy, but to 
Christ. No such proof is necessary, and the correct application 
is made as a matter of course. Behind this simple and tacit 
assumption, common to all the inspired writers, we must 
recognize the authoritative teaching and example of the Master. 
In no other way can it be explained. 

There are approximately one hundred psalms in which 
the first person singular is employed, and in sixty-seven of these 
there is one obvious speaker throughout. The identity of this 
speaker is a matter of acknowledged importance in the under- 
standing of the psalm. If God be a God of order, we may not 
arbitrarily identify this single speaker as two different persons 
in different parts of his discourse. If the Holy Spirit by the 
mouth of an apostle attributes one verse to Christ, then we 
may not disjoin the whole remaining part of the psalm from the 
selected verse, and leave the latter screened off from contact 
with its fellows as a kind of monster, crowned and garlanded. 
Such appears to be the settled practice of numerous com- 
mentators. The psalms themselves are constructed on much 
more straightforward lines; and if one portion of a mono- 
logue is identified as Christ speaking, then the whole must 
be so understood, if our understandings are to be in exercise 
at all. 
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In Christ’s own quotations from the psalms there is tre- 
mendous depth in the compass of a few words. Consider that 
in John xv. 25, “ That the word might be fulfilled that is 
written in their law, They hated me without a cause.” Where 
in the whole law do these words occur? In the exact form 
quoted, they appear in psalms xxxv and Ixix, and in the form 
“ fought against me without a cause ”’ in psalm cix, each of these 
a psalm of one speaker in calamity, each of them made notable 
_ by the appellation of “ cursing psalms” often applied to them 
with more than a suspicion of contempt. Christ plainly sets 
His seal to the truth that in these psalms, David was not voicing 
the sorrows of David. Being a prophet, he spake before of the 
sufferings of Christ. The enemies of the speaker are not the 
private foes of the son of Jesse, but the confirmed opponents 
of the Son of God, and the curses following are pronounced 
by One to whom no haste gan be attributed in the way to 
judgment. 

Christ’s identification of these psalms is followed by an 
abundance of other references to them by the apostles. In 
Hebrews ii. 12 we have Christ as speaker in the verse, “I will 
declare thy name unto my brethren, in the midst of the church 
will I sing praise unto thee,” and in Romans xv. 9 a similar 
application is made. The Old Testament originals of these 
quotations can be found in psalms xxxv and cix referred to above, 
and also in the following psalms, elsewhere identified as of 
Messianic interpretation—xviii, xxii, lvii, cviii, and cxi. 

The words “‘ Let them be confounded and put to shame 
that seek after my soul; let them be turned back and brought 
to confusion that devise my hurt ” constitute a Messianic prayer 
which reappears repeatedly in the Messianic psalms, twice in 
psalm xxxv, and in substance once each in psalms vi, xxv, 
xxxi, xl, Ixx, Ixxi, and cix. 

Psalm Ixix ranks as the most profusedly authenticated 
Messianic psalm in the Psalter. In addition to Christ’s own 
reference, quoted above, there are the following: “ The zeal 
of thine house hath eaten me up,” referred to Christ by the 
apostles, John ii. 17; ‘‘ The reproaches of them that reproached 
thee are fallen upon me,” referred to Christ in Romans xv. 3; 
“They gave me gall . . . and vinegar,” fulfilled Matthew 
xxvii. 34 and John xix. 28, 29; “ Let their table become a 
snare . , . and a trap; let their eyes be darkened, that they 
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see not, and make their loins continually to shake,” quoted 
Romans xi. 10, 11 as the wrath foretold and now fallen upon 
Israel for their rejection of the Messiah; “ Let their habitation 
be desolate; and let none dwell in their tents,” applied by 
Peter in: Acts i. 20 to Judas, the typical representative of 
unbelieving Israel, just as the Messiah was of the true Israel. 
The parallel passages to other psalms identified as Messianic 
number at least twenty. 

Psalm cix, in addition to Christ’s quotation and the two 
other references noticed above, is also quoted by Peter in 
Acts i. 20, with reference to Judas, “‘ Let another take his 
office,” an application which precludes any other than a 
Messianic interpretation. | 


A point which emerges in the above examination, and 
which is evident in every study of the psalms, is their absolute 
fidelity to truth, and absence of anything such as goes commonly 
by the name of poetic licence. David found himself hated, 
often with little cause; but the words “‘ without a cause” are 
applied by Christ in a way which implies not only that no 
shadow of provocation could be adduced, but that the powers 
of divine benevolence had been in positive exercise. It is 
characteristic of the Psalms, as it is of Christ’s words in the 
gospels, that the deepest and most spiritual interpretation will 
be found to be the truest. 

We shall not err in grouping psalms xxxviii and cxix with 
the three specified above, as referring to Christ, for the speaker 
in them claims the help of God as one who is “ hated wrong- 
fully ” ” and “ perversely dealt with, and persecuted, without a 
cause.’ 

There are several other psalms applied by Christ to Himself 
either directly or by implication. Psalm xli is directly quoted, 
_“ He that eateth bread with me hath lifted up his heel against 
me.” In psalm Ixxxii occur the words, “I have said, Ye are 
gods.”” These are quoted by Christ in John x. 35 in such a 
way as to indicate that she same person who, without remonstrance 
on their part, called men gods in Old Testament prophecy, 
was himself sanctified and sent into the world by the Father, 
and on calling Himself the Son of God was declared a blas- 
phemer. The “ I” of the psalm was Christ speaking in prophecy, 
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and the “I” spoken to the Pharisees was from the lips of the 


Christ in person. They received the one and rejected the other. 
In psalm cxviii. 22, “‘ The stone which the builders refused 


is become the headstone of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing: 
, it is marvellous in our eyes,” is in Matthew xxi. 42 applied to 
t Christ by Himself; in Acts iv. 11 it is similarly applied by 


Peter, and in Ephesians ii. 20 by Paul. In the same psalm, 
the words, “ Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord” are quoted by Christ, and used by the people, as the 
Messianic blessing applicable to Himself, this passage being 
seven times quoted. 

On the cross, Christ, who alone had power to lay down 
His life, and power to take it again, spoke the words of psalm 
xxxi, “ Into thy hand I commit my spirit”, an executive word 
to which neither David nor any other mortal man had power 
to give effect in the full sense of the terms. This psalm also 
contains parallel passages to psalms xviii, xxv, lxix and cii all 
easily identifiable Messianic psalms. 

Lastly, we have the risen Lord in Revelation ii. 26 referring 
to psalm ii and the Father’s desire therein promulgated. Further 
references to the rod of iron of the same passage occur in 
Revelation xii. 5 and xix. 15. This psalm is also the subject!” — 
of quotation in Acts iv. 25 by the early disciples, in Acts xiii. 
33, Hebrew i. 5 and Hebrew v. 5—a sevenfold confirmation. 

There are thus seven unchallengeable references covering 
ten psalms which Christ takes authoritatively to Himself. Had 
we no other direction than these, we should still have ample 
guidance on which to base an extended Messianic reference in 
the Psalms. But while these psalms do by their character and 
depth take us to the heart of the subject, they are far from 
exhausting its resources. We have as yet only touched a fringe 
of the apostolic witness to the theme that the spirit of prophecy 
in the psalms is the testimony of Jesus. 

We begin with psalm xvi, which furnishes the text of a 
sermon by no less than two apostles. In this psalm occur the 
words, “‘ Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou 
suffer thine Holy One to see corruption. Thou wilt shew me 
the path of life.” If one allowed the psalmist any poetic licence, 
these statements might pass muster as applied to himself, or 
they might be suitably segregated and attributed partly to 
himesif ead partly to his divine But Peter speaking 
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by the Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, cuts across any shifts 
of that kind. The psalm is spoken of one person, not of two; | 
and that person cannot be David, for David fell on sleep and 
saw corruption. The psalm is not true of David, and cannot 
apply to him. It is correctly termed A Psalm of David because 
he wrote it, but not about himself; being a prophet, he spake 
of the resurrection of Christ, that 4is soul was not left in hell, 
neither his flesh did see corruption. 

Paul at Antioch, after witnessing to the historic fact of 
Christ’s resurrection, confirmed it as the subject of prophecy 
by the quotation of this same passage from the sixteenth psalm. 

The principle of interpretation employed above is par- 
ticularly valuable, as it is one which is directly applicable to 
other psalms which have not been made the subject of special 
apostolic exposition. We have it laid down that if a passage 
in a psalm is not completely true regarding David, then it 
does not apply to David. Complete faithfulness in detail is an 
integral characteristic of the Word. 

Two psalms receive special attention in Hebrews. The 
fortieth psalm is expounded as the utterance of him who came 
to put an end to the sacrifices of the Law by the sacrifice of 
himself. The hundred and second psalm, which is commonly 
treated as monologue, is there expounded as a dialogue. Hebrewsi. 
reveals that the final verses of psalm cii. are the reply of God 
the Father, attributing creation and eternal existence to the 
complainant of the first portion of the psalm, who is thus 
revealed as God the Son. The division of verses by which the 
transition point occurs in the middle of a verse (24) has made 
havoc of the sense, reducing a declaration by God to the form 
of a prayer to God, but Hebrews i. 8, 10 are explicit on the 
true interpretation, “‘ Unto the Son he saith.” 

A most instructive quotation, or set of quotations, from 
the psalms is that of Paul in Romans iii. 10-18. He is showing 
that the law has a writing of condemnation against every man, 
sufficient to stop every mouth, and bring all the world under 
the judgement of God. How does he substantiate the charge ? 
By quotations concerning the wicked, taken from six psalms 
and a passage in Isaiah. In so doing he identifies “ the wicked ” 
not simply as David’s private foes, nor yet as public sinners, 
but just as the sons of men by nature. In these psalms a line 
divides the righteous speaker from those whose depravity he 
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condemns, and the whole of mankind, David not excluded, 
are in their natural state found on the guilty side of the line. 
For the part of the sinless speaker there is no one left in the 
whole world but the sinless Son of Man. The psalms thus 
quoted are the fifth—Their throat ig an open sepulchre; the 
tenth—His mouth is full of cursing; the fourteenth—There 
is none that doeth good, no, not one; the thirty-sixth—There 

is no fear of God before his eyes; and the hundred and fortieth 
—Adders’ poison is under their lips. 

There is no escape from the logic of the apostle. These 
are Messianic psalms, selected evenly over the whole psalter 
to marshal sinful humanity at the bar of divine law. But they 
do not exhaust the indictment, which can be recognized by the 
same features as continued in a number of other psalms, in 
which Christ is the only possible speaker, namely, iv, vi, vii, 
xii, xvii, xxviii, Ivii, lviii, lix, lxiv, bexiii, lxxxvi, cxxxix, and 
cxliv. In each of these, the wicked exhibit the same hateful 
propensities as enumerated above, directed against God in 
Christ, and must be identified in the same general way, if we 
accept the inspired apostle as our guide. 

The same sweepingly Messianic application of the psalms 
is employed in Hebrews. After establishing the Godhead of 
the Son in chapter i. by reference to seven Old Testament 
prophecies—six of these being psalms, namely, ii, Ixxxix, civ, 
xlv, cii, and cx—the writer asserts with equal certainty His 
humanity, by quoting three further passages in chapter ii, two 
of these being from psalms. The first passage, “‘ I will declare 
thy name unto my brethren,” is from psalm xxii, and has 
already been touched upon. The assembly referred to is not 
one which has yet been convened upon earth; but in the great 
congregation of the first-born who are enrolled in heaven, the 
Redeemer Himself will lead the praise of the Father. 

The second passage quoted is “I will put my trust in 
Him,” and it is adduced to prove that the Messiah is akin to 
His brethren. To which psalm are we to trace this expression, 
for it is an exceedingly frequent one, occurring in twenty psalms ? 
It is surely significant that in quoting the psalms the apostles 
support their Messianic teaching by passages which are striking, 
not by being isolated, but by being common. We have here 
the counterpart of the identification of the wicked previously 


indicated in some twenty psalms by their speech, thoughts, 
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and deeds. The righteous One is unmistakably recognized by 
an unwavering trust. This is professed in the following psalms— — 
vii, Xi, XVi, XVilil, XXli, xxv, xxviii, xxxi, lii, lv, lvi, lvii, 
Ixxi, hexiii, Ixxxvi, xci, cxli, cxliii, and cxliv—every one Messianic 
in expression, and indeed thirteen of them have already been 
mentioned in this paper as to be so construed on other grounds. 


W. M. Mackay. 


Dundee, Scotland. 
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WHAT WAS IN THE ARK? 


‘Accorpinc to 1 Kings, chapter eight, verse nine, “ there was 
nothing in the ark save the two tables of stone, which Moses 
put there at Horeb.” In the Epistle to the Hebrews, chapter 
nine, verses three and four, the “tabernacle which is called 
' the holiest of all” contained (literally, “ had”) “the ark of 

the covenant . . . wherein was the golden pot that had the 
manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded, and the tables of the 
covenant 

the face of the matter between 
these two passages, one in the Old Testament and one in the 
New. What is to be said of the inevitability of this contradiction? 

The reference in Hebrews to the pot of manna and the 
rod of Aaron does not, of course, stand alone. For in Exodus 
xvi. 34 we are told that Aaron “laid up” the pot of manna 
“before the Testimony ” (i.e. the ark of the testimony), “ to 
be kept”. And in Numbers xvii. 10, 11, Moses is instructed 
to “‘ bring Aaron’s rod before the testimony, to be kept for a 
token ”; and he is then declared to have done so. 

Thus there are two questions that emerge, not just the 
one arising from the comparison of 1 Kings and Hebrews. 
First, there is the question, why is nothing said of the manna 
and the rod in 1 Kings, although according to Exodus and 
Numbers these were to be kept perpetually “ before” even if 
not (as in Hebrews) “in” the ark? And second, how is it 
that Hebrews, which refers to what 1 Kings ignores, puts the 
two objects not “ before” but “in” the ark? 

A first step towards solving these difficulties is to recog- 
nize that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews clearly 
refers, not to the temple of Solomon, but to the tabernacle of 
Moses which preceded it by some centuries. For him there- 
fore no thought of any difficulty arose from the silence of the 
Book of Kings about rod and pot. He was doubtless as familiar 
as any scholar to-day with the narrative of Kings: indeed, he 
seems to refer, in his eleventh chapter, to passages in this book. 
165 
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He therefore knew that when Solomon instituted the worship 
in his newly finished temple he found nothing but the tables — 
of the testimony in the ark of the testimony. It would have 
served no useful purpose for him to add a remark to this effect 
in his inventory of the Mosaic tabernacle. 

Now the next step calls for a little historical imagination. 
That Mosaic tabernacle was designed for the nomadic state 
and therefore required adaptability and transportability. There 
were vicissitudes through which we know the sanctuary and 
its ministrants passed, and there were doubtless others of which 
we are told nothing. It is no unreasonable supposition that 
after some such experience a pious high-priest, scandalized by 
what he had been powerless under the circumstances to pre- 
vent, determined to place the golden pot of manna and the 
miraculously budded rod of Aaron, his predecessor, within the 
ark, instead of leaving them to be carried about, when a move 
was necessary, by the Levites whose duty it was to transport 
the sacred articles. We need not ask whether this decision 
was made with, or without, the approval of the Lord of the 
ark. Whether yes or no, it was done. Thenceforth it became 
the well understood fact in Israel that the ark housed, not 
only the tables of stone, but also the two symbols of the Lord’s 
miraculous care of His people in the wilderness and of His 
choice of the Aaronic family as His priests, namely, the pot 
of manna and the rod of Aaron. For it is not the author of 
Hebrews alone who has preserved this ancient tradition; the 
same is mentioned by Jewish writers also. 

What then had become of these symbols by Solomon’s 
time? Why weren’t they then in the ark? It is no more a 
stretch of the imagination to account for this than for the other 
problem. In fact, if our former supposition is correct, this 
second becomes not only possible but highly probable. When 
the ark was captured by the Philistines and passed for the 
space of seven months into their keeping, what would be the 
most likely objects to suffer loss by pilfering or by wanton 
destruction? Would it not be this pot, which Hebrews expressly 
tells us was made of gold—a fine bit of booty for some Philistine 
“lord” or priestl—and likewise this worthless, withered 
branch, whose value lay only in its associations? Thus they 
disappeared forever: the rod thrown away or burned, the 
manna-pot melted down for its bullion. Thenceforth it was 
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as the Book of Kings asserts: “ There was nothing in the 
ark save the two tables of stone which Moses put there at 
Horeb.” | 

Does anyone ask, why were the stones saved when their 
two companion treasures were lost? Surely, anyone acquainted _ 
with the superstitious reverence paid to writing—above all, to 
inscribed stones—in the East and indeed everywhere in an- 
tiquity, will not be at a loss for an answer to this question. 
In themselves the tablets of stone were worthless. They, unlike 
the golden pot, inspired no such cupidity as might well have 
conquered even superstition. But, above all, they were obviously 
the very palladium of these Hebrews. To be sure, the Hebrews 
have just been well beaten. Presumably their fetish (or what- 
ever it is in their sacred ark) has thus been demonstrated to 
be less powerful than the gods of the Philistines. Still—it 
might be best to leave these stones alone: it can do no good 
to smash them, and perhaps this writing will bring down some 
fearful curse on whoever injures it. Certainly, the event would 
serve to justify to the Philistines the wisdom of this line of 
reasoning, as the story in Samuel well shows. 

We are brought thus to the final step in this attempt to 
solve, by common sense and imagination, what the Scriptures 
have left unsolved. It is a fascinating tale of the ark’s sojourn 
in the Philistine cities, and of its manner of being returned to 
Israel. A part of the story is the making by the Philistines, at 
the advice of their “‘ priests and diviners,” of two special offerings 
in gold, that are termed a “ trespass offering” to the Lord 
of the ark, who had smitten them and their god Dagon. Golden 
jewels of mice and of the tumours of their plague were made 
by their goldsmiths These were placed in a coffer that rested 
beside the ark on the cart on which it was returned. Perhaps 
it would be too much to say that swe such trespass offerings 
were given just because they had destroyed swo sacred objects 
from the contents of the ark. But, at least, it fits in admirably 
with the natural suppositions of the story. In their anxiety 
to appease the offended but immaterial Deity of this ark, they 
want to make good, by the choicest in their power, that of His 
which they had destroyed or stolen. Symbol for symbol, the 
Hebrews could thus, as long as they cared to, preserve and 
hand down these new evidences of the miraculous might of 
their God, who had smitten with His curse a nation too strong 
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for His people to resist. The fact that we do not hear any- 
thing further of these golden jewels need not surprise us. They 
represented the Philistines’ point of view. It was not neces- 
sarily the point of view of David or Solomon or their priests. 
The jewels may well have been melted down for use in that 
“ magnifical house” built at length to the glory of the God 


of Israel. 
J. Oscar Boyp. 


New York City. 


THE CHRONIC DISLOYALTY AMONG 
EVANGELICALS TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 


beni instant and entire, bestowed freely by grace 
Divine on the score of Christ’s merits only and received by the 
sinner through faith only, is what Evangelical Protestants hold 
and teach. 

Their recognized exponents have from time to time given 
stated expression to their estimate of the paramount import- 
ance of the doctrine. This they have done in view of its imme- 
diate Christian Gospel essentiality, and still more especially in the 
light of its cruciality as a definitive safeguard against Romanism. 
Luther, to begin with, who described it as “ the article of a 
standing or a falling Church,” also affirmed: “It is by the 
preaching and publishing of this one point of doctrine that 
Popery is vanquished and banished out of men’s hearts. For, 
though you traverse their tyranny, etc., never so much, yet 
you shall prevail nothing.” Calvin said that, if this truth were 
conceded, it would not pay the cost to dispute the other ques- 
tions lying between the two opposing camps.* “ It is,” Hooker 
maintained, “‘ the grand question that hangeth in controversy 
between us and the Church of Rome.’ 

Let there be added a few testimonies of modern date, taken 
at random and limited to spokesmen, belonging to Hooker’s 
Church of England. Bishop J. C. Ryle declared that “ there is 
no doctrine about which we ought to be so jealous. - a 
All Rome’s rotten props to support uneasy consciences are 
rendered necessary by her denial of Justification by Faith.t- 


Late Tyranny “would cover the arrogancies of supremacy and in- 
ibili 
*G. rf Faber, Provincial Letters, 132. In this Calvin is corroborated by Délling=r, 
who likewise held that all other elements of conflict between the two parties were in 
comparison not supremely serious. (Acton, Essays on Freedom, etc., p. 394). Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, the Broad Churchman, also asserted that “ the essence of Popery does not consist 
in the accidental exaltation of the Bishop of Rome, but im those principles which St. 
Paul found in the Judaizing Christians "’ (Life by Dean Stanley, I1, p. 241). 
Sermon on Justification. 
* Knots Untied, ch. 17. 
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Rev. J. M. Cramp, who wrote a century ago the history of the 
Council of Trent, asserted that “ whatever else may be con- 

sidered non-essential, this doctrine cannot be. It is a founda- 
_ tion principle: error here is fatal.” Rev. N. Dimock, probably 
the most erudite of latter-day Evangelical Churchmen, thus 
states the position: “‘ As we stand at the fountain-head of the 
controversies which divide us from the Roman Church, here 
is the parting of the streams.’’ 

Its historical place also as the decisive issue at the Refor- 
mation has been abundantly emphasized. Dr. Mackinnon, the 
author of the standard Life of Luther, though himself as a 
Modernist no supporter of the doctrine, insists that “ the kernel 
of the Reformation is, indeed, the doctrine of Justification.” 
“The Reformation would never have eventuated, had not the 
question of Justification emerged as the crucial one.’* After 
Henry VIII promulgated the reactionary pro-Roman “ Six 
Articles’ in 1539, Bucer wrote to Cranmer a lament on the 
grave outlook before English Reform, yet urged him to main- 
tain and proclaim faithfully the, still permissive, doctrine of 
Justification, “so that the kingdom of Christ may yet remain 
among you.” * Salmon notes how “ the Trent Fathers regarded 
Luther’s doctrine of Justification as the central error from 
which all his other errors had sprung.”* When Laud’s party, 
at the opening of the century following, reverted to the pre- 
Reform attitude on Justification and kindred doctrines, though 
still opposing Papal Supremacy, etc., the Romanists overseas 
proceeded joyfully to claim them as wholly theirs.¢ | 

In their prizing of and relying upon this blessed truth, 
Evangelicals have no allies throughout the whole religious 
world. All other religions, save the Gospel, as adumbrated in 
the O.T. and revealed in the N.T., set aside God’s full and 
free and undeferred forgiveness. It elicits from the “ natural ” 
man no welcome but rather repulsion. Can he deserve nothing? 
Must he be wholly beholden to Divine grace? The Apostle, 
when he proceeded to insist on an unmodified anti-legalism, 
could safely ask the challenging question: “Am I now doing 
the man-pleaser? ” (Gal. i. 10). “‘ Specially for this article which 

+ Test book (second edit.), p. ror. 

® Protestant ry. 

* Life of Luther, Ul, pp. 329, 338. 

* Original Letters (Parker Society), 529. 


§ Sermons in 1861, p. 229. 


* Heylin’s Life of Laud, p. 42 (Dublin, 1719 edit.). 
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we so diligently teach,” says Luther, “* we encounter the hatred 
and persecution of Satan and the world.” Yes, he goes on, 
“the religion of the (modern) Jews and of the Turks and of 
the Papists are all one—they all trust in their works and worthi- 


ness.” Similarly Sir Monier Williams, the forty years Pro- 


fessor of Sanscrit, bears testimony that “of the Sacred Books 
of the East the one keynote, the one refrain throughout, is 
salvation by works”. So it has been up to this very hour; 
let the position adopted be still legalism in any ; there is 
indeed accusation of sin, but no assurance of a perfect forgive- 
ness, since it has to be earned. Let it be revolutionary modern- 
ism: sin denotes the awakened sense of moral dissatisfaction, 
and therefore becomes itself its own proper condoner, if at 
all a condonation can be fairly needed. Accordingly, Luther’s 
biographer, as already noted, himself disowns this pivotal 
tenet;? similarly, Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, the late eminent Congre- 
gational theologian;* and we also find the doughty Dr. G. G. 
Coulton, consistently and regularly describing Papal Infalli- 
bility instead as the fundamental doctrine of Romanism. 

It might be expected then that a spirit of gallantry and 
championship would unite with their sense of its transcendent 
importance and preciousness to secure a tenacious, unfaltering 
adherence to this doctrine on the part of those who espouse it. 


Who among them, one would say, that has known or even 


heard of some previously thorough reprobate crying out, either 
literally or in effect, 
I in the depths of ruin lay, 
But, praise the Lord, I’m saved to-day, 


could possibly ever waver on the point? Which of them that 
has read of the trepidation and semi-despair that haunts the 
dying moments of the Romish devotee (as distinct from the 
nondescript), in many an instance, could ever afterwards be 
found executing a somersault, however gradual, in their insist- 
ence on this blessed truth? Surely these words of the rationalist 
Lecky, the historian, ought to be emblazoned in gold: “ It is 
the glory of Protestantism, whenever it remains faithful to the 
spirit of its founders, that it has destroyed this engine [of 


? On Gal. iii. 13 and Ps. cxxxii. 
iv. 264. 


ntegrity of Scripture, p. 16%. 
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Romish priestly tyranny wielding its deathbed absolution]... . 
The doctrine of Justification by faith, which diverts the wander- 
ing mind from all painful and perplexing retrospect, concen- 
trates the imagination on one Sacred Figure, and persuades the 
sinner that the sins of life have in a moment been effaced, has 
enabled thousands to encounter death with perfect calm or 
even vivid joy, and has consoled innumerable mourners.” ? 
Who that can corroborate that impressive considered statement 
will be capable in the course of time of becoming unsteadfast 
and disaffected in his allegiance to this so Divinely-owned 
article? Who that is aware of the long deadly struggle wherein 
it was rescued for us, having been once taught to rest in heart 
upon its security, can later on backslide from it? 

However, none other than Luther himself warns us against 
harbouring over-optimism in this regard. ‘“‘ It is most essential,”’ 
says he, “ that we teach and repeat this article continually; it 
cannot be beaten into our earstoo much. Though we learn 
and understand it well, there is no one that takes hold of it or 
heartily believes it to perfection. So frail and so disobedient 
to the spirit is our flesh.” * And the whole continuous history 
of the Church confirms his monition. 

The record of inconstancy might be said to start with the 
Apostle Peter at Antioch (Gal. ii.). Peter intended no actual 
defection from the Gospel Justification doctrine, as Paul recog- 
nizes. But he would temporarily shelve principle in favour of 
expediency. For the Jewish disciples from Jerusalem, still : 
scrupulous as to Mosaic ordinances which potentially com- 
passed the whole Sinaitic law, it would be the contracting of 
ceremonial defilement to join Gentiles at meals: so let them 
be spared the stumbling block; let both communities take food 
separately during the indefinite interval; it would entail no 
hardship on the Gentiles. But Paul foresaw that ultimately 
this would impel the Gentiles, for the sake of parity of fellow- 
ship, to get circumcised, and to aim at keeping the whole Law 
and that for salvation. It would be, as he said, a building up 
again of what they as Apostles had just demolished. 

That encounter (if it is proper to call it such) was but 
an episode in the protracted. struggle which Paul conducted 
against Judaic work-salvation in Antioch, Corinth, and Galatia. 


1 England in the Eighteenth Century, I1., p. 638. 
2 On Gal. i. 3. 
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He gained the day, but a day it only was: “the pathos of 
Christian history is that, not long after Paul’s great victory 
was won, this very perversion of Christianity did triumph” 
(A. T. Robertson). When the Rabbinic merit-salvation went 
out by the front door, that of the humanly native type pushed 
in from the rear. The Pauline Epistles gradually and steadily 
fell into the background, and remained there till Augustine’s 
day. 

Augustine, for all his luminous flashes of insight into 
_ Grace Divine, was too much entangled in the then established 
ecclesiastical dogmas, as to baptism and its mechanically re- 
generating and sanctifying efficacy, ever to arrive, during his 
only averagely extended lifetime, at a Scripturally consistent 
position regarding Justification. He can, for example, allow 
for a choice between the imputed and inherent senses of 
“justify ”, but he will not for himself come to a clear deter- 
mination. Yet it may be said on his behalf and to his credit, 
when we compare him with our post-Reformation weathercocks, 
that an erstwhile toper’s glass to which he is seeking to restrict 
himself is a very different thing from the glass with which an 
erstwhile, teetotaller is now tinkering, though in amount they 
are exactly the same. Luther himself in his earliest, his awaken- 
ing, days used vacillating language.* 

The case is pretty similar with Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Luther? remarks on the contradictoriness manifested between 
his private devotional utterances and statements made in his 
public disputations. However, we must not fail to educe from 
the circumstance the reassuring and consoling reminder which 
it affords of the promise of Christ that the Spirit about to be 
sent would abide in His Church for ever (John xiv. 16). At 
the dawning of the Reformation the old message ins to 
receive reaffirmation among the Wiclifites.* Savonarola’ also 
had got a grasp of it. It is pointed out to Luther’s harrowed 
soul in the monastery by his vicar-general Staupitz. So far is 
it from being true to say that Luther “ discovered ” the doctrine, 

though under God he gloriously recovered it, for us. 
: The doctrine was then, at the Reformation, critically 
debated and became precisely defined, as it had not been before. 
And it is the ensuing period, up to the present day, on which 
Life, I, p. 200. 


® See Dyson Hague, Wiclif ; S. M. Trevelyan, Age of Wiclif. 
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one would here venture to bestow attention restricting our 
survey to these British Isles, and to two-voiced statements of 
some of those who had (or have) officially subscribed, or at 
least as lay people given passive allegiance, to confessions which — 
embodied this doctrine. 

We can begin with “the greatest and wisest human 
being ”’? “ the mightiest intellect that ever lived upon earth ”’ ? 
—Shakespeare. He in his will, made two months before he 
died, commended his soul to God, “hoping and assuredly 
believing, through the only merits of Jesus Christ my Saviour, 
to be made partaker of life everlasting”. Yet in The Tempest, 
one of his latest plays, Prospero, who is thought to have por- 
trayed the dramatist’s own self, is unable to say more than: 


My ending is despair 
Unless I be relieved by prayer, 
Which pierces so that it assaults 
Mercy itself and frees all faults. 


Then, take Bishop Lancelot Andrewes. He left behind 
a sermon on Justification thoroughly Pauline and Lutheran. 
Nevertheless, in his studiedly composed Devotions, he repro- 
duced the petition which the Prodigal was given the instinct 
to withhold, ““ Make me one of Thy hired servants”. And he 
asks for “ good hopes of sins’ remission through repentance 
and good works ”’. 

Again, we have the case of most of the Cambridge Pla- 
tonists, specially Whichcote and Smith, blandly disowning any 
actual rejection of this doctrine, but taking good care not to 
preach it, for fear, forsooth, of a resultant antinomianism. 

One notices another instructive seventeenth-century in- 
stance of this fluctuation of spiritual outlook on a lay person’s 
part, in the Diary of the excellent Queen Mary (of Orange). 
Early in life she writes : “‘ I approached the Table, as is recom- 
mended, relying entirely upon the merits of my Saviour ”’; and 
yet a little while after, she writes again: “ This courage (which 
she puts in God’s providence as to national affairs) I hope will 
serve to prepare us well for death”. Then, in later days she 
records: “I went about my business thinking so long as I 


1 According to A. K. H. B. 
* According to Hare (of Guesses at Truth). 
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was careful to do my duty to God and man, I might rest satisfied 

that my soul would be happy, whatever happened to the body ”’; 

yet presently she is praying: “ Bring us unto Thee through 

Thy Son our Lord Who died to redeem and purchase to Himself 
a peculiar people ”.* 

As we pass on to the eighteenth century, perhaps we first 
bethink of the Spectator literary circle, complacent Churchmen 
all of them. Addison benevolently wrote a Defence of the 
Christian Religion, but it knows nothing of this foundation 
article. In his famous essay, The Aversion of Men of Taste to 
Evangelicalism, John Foster is eloquent and impressive on this 
smug doctrinal shelving. 

Bishop Butler (of the Analogy) can be seen to have been 
Janus-faced enough also on the subject. Where the systematic 
and creedal is called for, he can quote, “ Christ redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, having been made a curse for us”, 
or ‘“‘God was in Christ reconciling-the world unto Himself, 
not imputing their trespasses unto them”, and such like texts. 
But, while he is in his native stride, it transpires that Christ 
“ obtained for us the benefit of having our repentance accepted 
unto eternal life’; was made man, that he might teach us our 
duty, and more especially enforce the practice of it, reform 
mankind, and finally bring us to that eternal salvation of which 
He is the author”; that“ resignation to the will of God is 
the whole of piety”; and that, “ with regard to religion, there 
is no more required than what men are well able to do”’.* 

The classic example of tergiversation, However, in this 
regard is afforded by John Wesley. Let us take a look through 
his FournaXs). In 1738 he gains assurance of salvation through 
trust in Christ alone, whilst someone was reading out Luther 
on Romans. Next year, he insists that Justification by faith 
alone, the death and righteousness of Christ being the meri- 
torious and faith the sole conditional or instrumental cause, is 
the grand antidote to Popery. All other of her errors, be they 
a hundred, are trifles light as air, compared to Justification by 
works, “* or, to express the same thing more decently, by faith 
and works”. Again in 1740: “ We have wandered many years 
in the new path of salvation by faith and works ”’; “ it pleased 
God to show us the old way, of salvation by faith only”. But ’ 


1 Life, by M. Bowen, 
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in 1741 the “ first love”’ is in process of getting left beyond 
recall. Luther’s Galatians (which Bunyan had valued next to © 
the Bible) is pronounced to be a “ dangerous treatise ”’, so much 
so that the London congregation must needs be warned against 
it. Meantime, on the other hand, he has been reading the 
Caroline Bishop Bull. Bull’s book “ sets out that all good works, 
and not faith alone are the necessary previous condition ”. if 
Faith alone, indeed, may be taken as that condition, provided 
it be interpreted to mean “ all inward and outward good works ’’! 
There are, in sooth, two justifications, inward good works pre- 
ceding the first, and inward and outward ones together the 
second—the Romish grace of “congruity” and of “ con- 
\ dele ”’, So far from abusing this, as he does Luther’s, Wesley 

partly transcribes its contents.! He is retracing his steps again 
to “the new way”. In 1750 his blunt avowal, to Bishop 
Lavington, of being an advocate of prayer for the “ faithful ” 

shows what he holds as to the entireness, completeness, 
of justification here below, as likewise his remonstrance made, 
later, to his own society at Canterbury, about some preacher’s 
affirming that one might be justified “just now”, shows how 
he stands as regards its instantness. The appended “ only” 
to faith henceforward disappears, and that not always ingenu- 
ously; he issues an appeal in 1764 to the more orthodox revival 
leaders for a concordat with his own section on an 
threefold basis which includes “ justification by faith”, with- _ 
out any reminder that there was such a thing as a Bull meaning 
for “ faith ”’. 

In his published Fournal in 1767 he asks if it was not 
high time to cast away Justification by Faith (apparently whether 
with or without “ only ’’) as so much frothy, long-drawn verbi- 
age, seeing that we allow that a pious man may be saved with- 
out having had a clear conception of it. This with friendly 
critics passes for an epochal point in his career. Alex. Knox, 
the evening star of the Puseyite night, affirms that on that date 
a new light broke in upon his mind. Déllinger, of whose 
antagonism to Protestantism this doctrine was the centre and 
basis, conceived, according to Lord Acton, a mighty admira- 
tion for Wesley “as he was after Dec. 1st, 1767". But “ the 
breach in the wall ”’ had started as far back as 1741. Next, in 


1 We did not above notice that book in any temporal order, for Bull owns that he 
runs counter to “ most divines’ of his Church hitherto (1670), and takes shelter under 
the plea of an alleged indefiniteness of the standards. 
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1770, in his Conference Minutes, he enunciates that “ 

can be more false” than “ that a man is to do nothing in order 
to justification”’.1 “‘ Works meet for repentance . . . if not 
in order to find favour, what does he do them for? . . . Is 
not this salvation by works?’’ And more to the same effect. 
At the same time, not unnaturally, ‘he begins to evince an 
aversion to preaching the doctrine at all on normal occasions. 
At one time it is “ shooting over heads’, at another it is “ not 
profitable’, at another not “suitable”. There were excep- 
tional instances, however; pre-eminently in his ‘“ memorial ” 
sermon at the Calvinist Tabernacle, following Whitefield’s 
death in that very year, 1770. It was then and there “ full 
and free justification”; ‘no merit in man’”’; “ not by works, 
lest any man should boast, but by faith alone”. The two founda- 
tion doctrines which Whitefield insisted on, Justification by 
Faith and the New Birth, “ let us insist upon with all boldness, 
at all times, in all places’! ! One is.made bethink of the Latin 
desultor, “‘ who rides two or three horses at once, leaps from 
one to the other, never on the back of any one of them long” 
(Trench). Yet, according to the R.T.S. prize volume on 
Evangelical Belief (1898), and to a paper read at the 1936 
Islington (Evangelical) Conference, the three paladins of | 
Justification by Faith have been the Apostle Paul, Luther, and 
—Wesley.? 

Wesley has had at least one successor true to type. The 
1928 President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, from 
his chair, told how, as candidate for the ministry (39 years 
before), he presented a MS. Sermon on this doctrine, and how 
a prominent Conference member afterwards told him: “ Put 
it away; you'll never want it again”. “ He was quite right. 
I have never wanted to preach on that subject again. And 
what is more, I have never heard anyone preaching on it from 
that day to this. . . . We have dropped Paul’s thoughts.” * 

Having thus herewith projected ourselves into our own 
times, we must not hark back. So let us adduce the case of 
Moody, the notable evangelist. On his second visit to England 
in 1883, according to Dr. R. W. Dale,* he insisted on the 


1 Back in 1750 he has similarly taken exception to the Moravian position, “ that we 
are to do nothing in order to Salvation but barely to believe ”. 
* See Fournal, in Dent's ed., I, pp. 102, 219, 225, 2755 926-7 ; II, p. 178; III. pp. 
121, 172, 314, 368 IV, pp. 6, 333- Works (1872), VIII, p. 337; IX, p. $s. 
* Meth. Recorder, August 23rd, 1928. 
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initial need of repentance or penitence, on the part of his un- 
converted hearers, in order to qualify for the receiving of God’s 
grace—as though it were a performing of some mental penance, 
an artificially self-torturing compunction, a putting on of some 
spiritual hair-shirt. And the outcome was that, though his 
audiences were as large and seemingly impressible as before, 
his preaching did not prove anything like so fruitful as on 
his first visit in 1875, when he, Luther-like, exultingly pro- 
claimed God’s free grace, as infallibly leading, when received, 
to penitence and to a thorough change of life. 

The volume by Bishop O’Brien (of Ossory) on Justification 
by Faith ranked deservedly as a standard authority in the earlier 
Victorian days. Yet the Bishop in 1873, in his 81st year, an- 
nounced to the public that he had “ reasoned himself into ” 
acceptance of the mechanical theory of Baptismal Regeneration, 


to the huge delight of the Puseyites. 
The afterwards eminent George Salmon, of Dublin, 


preached and published, while he was Fellow of his university, 
two highly valuable sermons on this doctrine. The Reformers, 
he pointed out, made it the watchword by which all their battles 
were fought, and the Council of Trent accounted it as the 
central error of the Reform movement. He also dealt faithfully 
in them with the above Bull theory.* After he became Divinity 
Regius Professor, he delivered the course of lectures which, 
when issued under the title of The Infallibility of the Church, 
became famous and still safely retain their fame. But in that 
volume never a mention is accorded to ‘Justification! Prove 
the Church or the Pope to be fallible and you give the finishing 
stroke to Rome. “ If we can but strike one blow, the whole 
battle is won”. And what was the further illuminating sequel? 
“For a man to say that he feels no interest in the R.C. con- 
troversy is to say”’, that book had declared, “that he does 
not care to know what are the conditions Christ has appointed 
for his salvation’; but, after he became Provost of the uni- 
versity, he could within a few years write: “I have not been 
keeping up even my interest in the con “a 

“ Free, instant, and entire” has been the time-honoured 
summary of the nature of this “act” of God’s grace. But 


Lifes P P- §3°- 
8 Sermons in 1861, pp. 225 
Infallibility (1890 edit), 8,18; Life of Provost H. Bernard, p. 68. 
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ever and anon, to-day at ‘‘ Evangelical” hands we are being 
treated to groundless distinctions between it and “ salvation ”’, 
or else to assertions or implications of its being itself progres- 
sive and incomplete (even if not conditional), which it would . 
take a paper by itself adequately to traverse. 

“I fear”, said Luther, “ lest this doctrine will be defaced 
and obscured when we are dead”’,! and the great reformer’s 
foreboding has been well on the way to being verified. At the 
quatercentenary of the Augsburg Confession, in 1931, in the 
Lutheran Church, Paris, Pastor Lambert plaintively asked: 
‘“‘ What has become amongst us of that gospel of Justification 
by Faith?” The Jesuit Month had substantial ground for 
making its scornful demand: “ How many Protestants now 
hold Luther’s doctrine of justification by faith ?”’ * 

What has been the fruit and outcome of all this incon- 
stancy? In the purely personal relation it has dried up the 
fountain of Christian joy and gladness in salvation. The very 
term Gospel, good news, has become meaningless; the soul’s 
justification is no longer free and instant and entire. What 
sense are we to assign to the Apostle’s clarion note, Rejoice in 
the Lord? But surely we need not labour this point. Taking 
a wider outlook, we can see how it must needs have impaired 
materially the absolute paramountcy of Scripture as the Rule 
of Faith. And it has disabled us signally in winning over 
Romanists. A testimony to this from a dissentient quarter may 
be of interest. The present Protestant Dean of Belfast, well- 
known to be an intrepid and talented advocate of his cause, 
in reviewing in the Press the biography of a W. Ireland prelate 
of his Church of a century ago, with mild amusement noted 
that “‘ the minds of our clergy at this period seem to have been 
much occupied with the more obscure® doctrinal teachings of 
the Pauline Epistles. They were accustomed to debate as 
matters of the extremest importance the theology of justifica- 
tion”. But he had already most appreciatively said, without 
descrying the connection, that “ their work had far- 
results among the people living round them. The number of 
converts won from Romanism was surprising”’.‘ Certainly; 
like King David’s Zebulonites, “‘ they were "not of a double 

1 On Gal. iii. 20. 

* January 1937- 

> Yes, as Luther apprehended, they have been allowed to become “ obscured ” 
* Ch. Gazette, December 16th, 1927. 
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heart”: hence priestism could not stand scatheless before this 
message of theirs. How many, on the other hand, since those 
days, outside of Romanism, have, under stress of a disturbed 
conscience and without knowledge of the message those men 
so faithfully and soundly proclaimed, turned for relief to the 
priest? Furthermore, the backsliding is calculated to react to 
the security of our civil liberty. The doctrine has been the 
very parent of civil liberty. This has been acknowledged by 
even that foremost modernist, Dr. T. R. Glover.! It established 
an immediate personal relationship between the individual man 
and God, irrespective of any intervening functionary. All the 
implications were not felt at once or at first at the Reformation, 
but none the less Democracy in its best and broadest sense was 
the outcome. And, now that the doctrine is being jettisoned, 
civil liberty is being destroyed, pari passu, in the interests of a 
soul-killing and tyrannous collectivism. 

The prime cause of the inconstancy on the part of evan- 
gelicals otherwise staunch and trusty can be nothing other than 
a proneness to mental oscillation in their sense and estimate 
of the gravity of sin in God’s sight; and that at the expense 
unconsciously of loyalty to His revealed Word, with all its 
solemn expressive statements. They would not sophistically 
explain away sin, with the modernist; nor would they venture 
on helping out Christ to liquidate it with self-meriting activities, 
like the sacerdotalist. But how could God’s love, God’s Father- 
hood, be over-stressed? Would we have Him appear harsh? 
We might, if we spoke of, hinted even at, danger ultimately 
dogging unpardoned sin; or if we intimated the actuality of 
there being two classes in His sight. We must of course try 
and find still an honourable, yet secondary, place for His holi- 
ness and His judgment to come. It is not easy, however, to 
conceive of respectable folk as “lost”. They can hardly be 
quite as bad as that! Must such as they “ flee for refuge to 
lay hold on the hope set before them”? During moods of this 
sort, the doctrine gets a holiday. : 

The main pretext alleged for the desertion has, as already 
adverted to, ever been dread of resultant antinomianism. 


Adieu to all morality ! if Grace 
Makes works a vain ingredient in the case.* 


1 Jesus in Experience, p. 249. * Cowper, in irony. 
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Fallen human nature indeed being what it is, such an outcome 
—a wicked licentiousness sheltering itself behind Divine grace 
pretendedly accepted—is, in instances sadly numerous, only 
too liable. to eventuate. And glaring samples of this met with 
in their experience may well have affected the equilibrium of 
many an evangelical teacher. It accrues largely, though no- 
wise wholly, from the doctrines having been presented to a 
hearer at the outset in a wrong proportion. One may not be 
stating the whole truth, though he states what is true and 
nothing but what is true. ‘“‘ We are justified by faith alone, 
but the faith that justifies is never alone.” The new birth 
wrought by the Spirit unfailingly accompanies the justification 
grasped by faith in Christ’s merits—righteousness imparted 
attaching 'to righteousness imputed. All other graces are faith’s 
inseparable comrades, though “ they are shut out from the 
office of justifying ’’. How much harm has the slapdash only- 
believism of many a professional revivalist’s after-meeting been 
responsible for! And how rarely, if ever, does the settled evan- 
gelical pastor hold up the mirrors of good temper, veracity, 
forgivingness, unselfishness, non-respect of persons, etc., whereby 
his habitual hearers might test their redeemed standing in the 
Lord! Were it otherwise, your Burns, ¢.g., would have learned 
to leave to someone else better entitled the girding at a minister 
when 
The moral man he does define, 
But ne'er a word of faith in. 
a 

Again, we have our dispensationalist teachers blandly ruling 
out God’s law from the concern of the believer in grace.? 
Unhappy factors such as these must be conceded. 

But the Apostles were in their day likewise confronted 
with this most ugly thing, both theoretically and practically; 
yet they did not abate their affirmation of the Gospel doctrine 
one jot, notwithstanding. So with Luther, even though he is 
unreserved enough to declare that “when faith is preached, 
men for the most part understand the doctrine carnally ”’.* 

Get rid of the sunshine and you will have no shadows. 
Get rid of morality, and we will be free of hypocrisy. Let us 
all become atheists, and Pharisaic formalism will — 


1 Evangelical Quarterly, 1936, p. 283. 
* On Gal. v. 13. 
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To the true evangelical “I believe in the Holy Ghost” is 
more than a creedal formula. He knows that God the Spirit, 
Who revealed the message, will “‘ win His case when He comes 
before the court’ of universal conscience, (Rom. iti. 4); that 
He will inspire His truly called ones to sing 


I will not work my soul to save, 
For that my Lord has done. 
Yet work I will, like any slave, 

From love to God’s dear Son. 


Newman himself has cleared the genuine evangelicals on 
that very count. “ Protestants,” says he, “do not think the 
inconsistency possible of really believing without obeying; and 
when they see disobedience they cannot imagine there the 
existence of faith”, whereas Romanists hold that “ faith and 
works are simply separable and ordinarily separated in fact ”’." 
Pusey, too, owned he had never in real life met an evangelical 
_ who held himself to be justified by bare belief. 
| “Do we then make void the Law through faith? God 
forbid! nay, we establish the Law” (Rom. iii. 31). Here is 
the verdict of that great Unitarian Martineau: “ If the estab- 
lishment of the Reformation was marked by improved industry, 
sobriety, and order, by a more elevated estimate of human 
rights, and a more energetic sympathy with the outcast and _ 
oppressed, it must be remembered that on the very front of 
this great social Revolution was inscribed this very tenet. 
Those churches which have distinguished themselves by their 
powerful and beneficent effects, by their determined resistance 
to some social crime, by their dauntless protests against the 
corruption of a court or the oppression of a people, will be 
found to have been characterized by attachment to the same 
notion. Heathenism and slavery abroad, ignorance and depravity 
in our population at home, have been grappled with most 
strenuously by Christians of the same class. Christianity has 
never manifested itself in so disinterested and energetic a spirit 
as in churches which lay great stress on the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith.”* We may likewise recall the “ Second Reforma- 
tion ” as it was at least to Britain, in the main the Evangelical 

1 Difficulties of Anglicanism, p. 223. 7 


Eirenicon, p. 4. 
* National Duties, p. 122. 
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Revival of the eighteenth century, and the encomiums of the 
historians, Lecky, Green, etc., upon the mighty blessings that 
followed in its wake. And then, to think that Evangelicals 
should now or ever be found half-ashamed to maintain and to 
proclaim the leading principle of those glorious spiritual 
awakenings! 

J. Warren. 


Dublin. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PERFECT FREEDOM} 


Here we have a solid volume from the hand of a competent worker. Its aim is 
to furnish an Introduction to a subject that takes in a wide field; and the writer 
gives a comprehensive survey of his theme. He paves the way for the treatment 
of what is specifically Christian Ethics by a careful exposition of Ethics as seen 
in the light of nature and as such developed in the teaching of various Schools 
of speculative thought. This approach to his main object allows Principal Hammond 
to pass in review the teaching in regard to Conscience and Conduct and Duty 
of the chief philosophical teachers of ancient and modern days. He gives an 
account of the place and significance of the work of Socrates as it was elaborated 
by his successors Plato and Aristotle laying due stress on the influence of the last 
of these on the developed ethical teaching of Medieval Schools. Then after 
indicating the work and the respective teachings of the Stoics and the Epicureans 
he sketches the Alexandrian revival of Platonism that told so powerfully on the 
entire Medieval ethics that derived from the teaching of Augustine who was 
the outstanding Patristic exponent of this tendency. This influence which was 
dominant in the thought of the early Middle Ages continued to hold the primacy 
in the Schools until in the thirteenth century the Platonic line of things which 
had come down from Augustine gave way before the teaching of Aquinas who 
accepted the doctrine of Aristotle. Such was the influence exercised by Thomas 
that with the ethical system of Aristotle as the pole-star of his philosophical thinking 
on the matter of duty and conduct the Moral Theology of the Roman Tradition 
preserves to this day the stamp that he put upon it. The ethical teaching of the 
Middle Ages has thus lived on into the twentieth century. In this ecclesiastical 
Moral Theology there has been a rich and varied development of Casuistry along 
different lines and in different schools. But in all the Roman schools there is a 
hereditary infusion of the Aristotelian influence which told so strongly on the 
schools of the thirteenth and subsequent centuries. Passing from the scholastic 
treatment of ethical questions, the volume handles briefly the teaching of the 
complex of modern philosophical schemes. Here the writer classifies the main 
types of ethical teaching—the Naturalistic, the Intuitional, and the Idealistic. 
Under the first of these heads he passes in review the naturalism of Hobbes, Hume 
and Spinoza, the Utilitarianism of Bentham, Mill, and Sidgwick, the evolutionary 
ethics of the Darwinian School with Spencer as its chief exponent, the Socialism 
of Marx and Individualism of the romantic school of Goethe and Schiller, of 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and Nietzsche. Among the intuitional teachers he 
discusses Cudworth and Shaftesbury, Adam Smith and Hutcheson before he treats 
Joseph Butler with his autonomic supremacy of an enthroned moral faculty. 
Among the idealistic teachers he presents his views of Kant, Fichte and Hegel as 
representative of the German School before our time. Then he gives an account of 
James and Bergson and Eucken, and last of all Thomas H. Green. The treatment 
of the teaching of so many rival authorities is of necessity brief. But it is sufficient 
for an introduction to the subject. It is orderly in presentation and clear in 

1 Perfect Freedom. An Introduction to Christian Ethics, by Principal T. C. Hammond 
of Moore College, Sydney, N.S.W. (Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical Students, 
London.) Price 5s. Nett. 
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expression. The relation of philosophical ethics to Christian moral teaching is 
made plain, and the function of the latter as settling on grounds of abiding princi Lang ow 
questions that the light of nature can raise but cannot solve is clearly shown. 

will of God as made known in the Bible, in its final and crowning form in the 
words of our. Lord and His Apostle, is regarded as the authoritative index to 
the obedience of Christians. In this connection the author handles in a wise and 
sympathetic way various problems that are insistent for a solution in the life of 
the age. He writes from the standpoint of a convinced evangelical believer and 
ee ee estions of race and sex, of social or communal and economic 
problems should be eminently helpful in circles where sane guidance is needed. 
This work is well fitted for use in study circles, and if its lead is followed it should 
arm the Christian student for the conflict that he may be called to wage on behalf of 
the Christian way of living. ‘There is ample recognition in its pages of the provision 
that the Gospel makes by way of forgiveness and inward renewal for securing 
that there shall be harmony between the claims of God that an enlightened 
conscience recognizes and the inward disposition of the Christian believer who 
has the law of his God written on his heart. This gives true freedom, and when 
the end is reached that freedom is nothing short of perfect. So Perfect Freedom 
is the title of Principal Hammond’s valuable book. 

Joun Macteop. 


Free Church College, Edinburgh. 


S. AUGUSTIN ET LA FIN DE LA CULTURE ANTIQUE! 


M. Marrov’s theme is one of perennial interest, and at no time more absorbing 
than at present; as witness the spate of recent works devoted to the transition 
from late antiquity to the Middle Ages. For the cultural aspect the scholar and 
the general reader could desire no more authoritative or fascinating guide than 
M. Marrou. He traces the long history of the educational and cultural tradition 
inherited by St. Augustine and his contemporaries. Founded by Isocrates, the 
contemporary and rival of Plato, developed and enriched in the Hellenistic schools 
whence Cicero introduced it into the Latin world, it dominated educational ideals 
for a millennium and a half, and is not yet quite dead. 

M. Marrou investigates the origin and meaning of the conception, 
dyatichons! asieine the preparatory studies necessary for all who would 

to be educated persons, defines the content of the Seven Liberal Arts, and 
shows how they tended to be neglected by being subordinated to the service of 
Oratory on the one hand or Philosophy on the other, at least from Cicero’s time 
onwards. Specialists there were on this or that “ Art” or “ Science”, but they 
had nothing to do with the schools and exercised no influence on the culture of 
the ordinary educated man. He was too easily contented with what he got 
from the grammaticus and the rhetor, viz. a knowledge of some of the classical 
authors, a miscellaneous erudition and an empty eloquence. When St. Augustine 
abandoned ventosa loquacitas and vana curiositas for Philosophy, he at once 
recognized the gaps in his education and set about repairing them. But it was 
too late. While mapping out for himself the old programme of preparatory studies, 
he contented himself with the barest minimum of arithmetic and geometry. His 
actual range of knowledge is acutely investigated and justly estimated by M. Marrou. 
There is no better treatment of St. Augustine’s knowledge of Greek, of history, of 


1S. Augustin et la fin de la Culture antique ; Henri Irénée Marrou. Paris, 1938. 
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facts against the a priori theories of the philosophers. In all this St. Augustine 
is a typical Lettré de la Décadence. | 

But there was another and a forward-looking side to St. Augustine. He 
was the first to visualize a Christian Culture, and to sketch its programme in his 
too little known De Doctrina Christiana. M. Marrou devotes a thorough study 
to the principles enunciated in this little book and to St. Augustine’s own practice 
in the light of them. With all his abhorrence of the literary culture of his time, 
he does not feel the need of abandoning its techniques. ‘There can be a Christian 
Sapientia, a Christian Scientia, even a Christian eloquence. The Faith has to be 
propagated, nourished, defended and fortified. The Bible has to be explained 
to the people. M. Marrou points out, along with many marks of continuity 
between the Doctrinae New and Old, several distinct breaks with tradition; the 
ruling out of naturales quaestiones, a new conception of world-history in 
of the customary “atomistic” history of “examples” and “anecdotes”, a 
simplification of rhetoric (for the Christian preacher must not seek to be admired 
as an orator but to be effective for the saving of souls). But the greatest break 
of all is surely the substitution of the Bible and the Bible alone for Vergil and 
Cicero as the text-book of the Christian school. “ C’est autour de la Bible que 
doit graviter toute la science, toute la culture chrétienne.” All knowledge is 
superfluous which does not serve the interpretation of the Bible; a rigorist demand 
altogether consistent with St. Augustine’s view of the virtues of the heathen as 
“ splendida vitia ”’. 

Joun H. S. Burzeicu. 

University of Edinburgh. 


ABRAHAM TO ALLENBY! 


Tis is a popular account of the history of the Holy Land from patriarchal times 
till its recovery from the Turks by Allenby. The author has had the advantage 
of living for a considerable time in the East and has worked in the American School 
of Oriental Research at Jerusalem. He tells his long story of well-nigh four thousand 

with obvious pleasure in the narration, and there are those by whom the 
book will be found interesting and instructive. The style in which it is written 
is vigorous but undisciplined and with occasional lapses into absurdity or crudity, 
as when he describes the theophany to Moses thus: “ One day the graduate student 
finished the work for his higher degree, had a burning bush commencement exercise 
at Mount Horeb, where he received his commission to return to Egypt and lead 
the Hebrews to the * Promised Land’!” Mr. Owen makes considerable use of 
the results of archaeology, but it is perhaps not unfair to say that he does so only 
when it suits his own preconceptions, and many of his conclusions would not 
be accepted by the distinguished archaeologists whose writings he has consulted. 
In general the book cannot be described as scholarly; it is a piece of journalism 
and not very good journalism. Perhaps the second half of it will be found of 
more interest by those who peruse it, covering as it does less familiar ground. 
For every section of the history, however, there are much more reliable books 
available. The book is illustrated with some excellent photographs. 


Norman W. Porteous. 
University of Edinburgh. 


1 Abraham to Allenby. By G. Frederick Owen. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co.) 
1939- Price. $2.50. 
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CHRISTUSGEMEINSCHAFT BEI JOHANNES CALVIN?! 


CHRISTUSGEMEINSCHAFT BEI JoHANNES Catvin is the third volume in a series o1 
Beitrdge cur Geschichte und Lehre der Reformiefte Kirche. It is a most refreshingly 
readable essay, clearly and abundantly documented, and quite marvellously concise 
(150 pp.-). t should go far in helping to “ debunk” the false position into which 
the great Reformer has been thrust by prejudiced criticism made public as a 
parrot cry. 

After a brief introduction indicating the demand for doctrinal instruction, 
and an opening chapter dealing with recent literature touching on his subject, 
Dr. Kolfhaus proceeds to deal with unio cum Christo or insitio in Christum as 
treated by Calvin. He shows how it involves the whole man, that it is rooted in 
election, brought about by the Holy oe and that apart from all human effort, 
whether intellectual or emotional. Calvin distinguishes this implanting of the 
believer in Christ from any covenant or any temporary adoption. So hidden and 
mysterious is it that it is quite hidden from the world and quite inexplicable by 
the believer. Yet it is a thing that grows; “ according as faith in Christ increases, 
union also increases with it”. (C.O. 12, 488). Such implanting is realised by faith: 
everything is “in Christ”. This faith is produced by the witness of Scripture, 
for it is unconditionally bound up with Christ. Calvin refuses to say that God 
is the object of faith. He dwells in light inactessible, therefore we need Christ 
to mediate. It is only in Christ that God meets us. Faith in Christ aroused by 
the Scripture is the means to our receiving the supreme gift, communion with 
Christ. ‘Thus faith and implanting in Christ are inseparable. Faith has its anchor 
fixed in heaven, it is a fixed and sure trust of the heart, and as such it makes us 
members of Christ. Apart from this God-given faith human beings have no 

of their own, no points of contact in their own make-up. 

But union with Christ has specific results. Justification and sanctification are 
peso We are unaware of our natural poverty apart from Christ. “ Mere 

orality leads neither to repentance nor to improvement,” it leaves men as they 
are * (Calvin) ”. But by union man is bound to God, and not vice versa. Being 
thus bound he receives all else from the same beneficent hand. Nothing that he 
could do himself would avail ought. Hereby it is shown plainly that the act of 
our union with Christ is the beginning and the consummation of justification and 
sanctification, because the action of Christ upon us is one and constant: all that 
others call morality flows to us from the head of the body to which we belong. 
So that the relation between one divine gift and another in Christ is never a causal 
one. The justified man is the man in communion and vice versa. And simi 
with sanctification. There is an eschatological element in both. But not entirely 
so; since we have union with Christ now; and so sanctification in consequence. 
By the same token the saints persevere and hope for the Consummation. 

Because the Church is Christ’s body, there is no separation between the 
visible and the invisible Church. Because we are in union with Christ we reverence 
the Church and at the same time detest all human lordship in the Church. We 
must all be members of it, with Christ as our sole law. Individualism is excluded, 
and no Church should glorify itself. The Church is a spiritual organism, not a 
sociological construct. Because of the binding effect of union with Christ, the 
individual is never @ private person, but always a member in the body of Christ. 

As interesting as any is the section on the visible securities for union with 
Christ. In this respect the sacraments are the instruments of the Holy Spirit to 
guarantee it: apart from this they have no independent significance. For Calvin 
the children of believers are already of the Body of Christ and therefore they 


‘Christusgemeinschaft bei Fohannes Calvin. By W. Kolfhaus. (Neukirchen, Kr. Moers.) 
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receive baptism. All graces received are the result of incorporation into the Body. 
Calvin’s position with regard to the sacraments as between Rome and the fanatics 
is clearly defined. Similarly in the Lord’s Supper it is because of union that 
believers receive and unbelievers are rejected. Union is the foundation and 
implication of everything else. 

In conclusion there is a careful study of Calvin’s apparently mystical language. 
According to Emil Brunner so-called “ Christian mysticism” is an “ inhibited 
mysticism ”. Does this category include Calvin? No, replies our author, and 
vindicates his position in detail. Every detail in the treatment is worth careful 
consideration in this present year of grace. 

Even this small volume does much to explain Calvin’s marvellous energy as 
a Christian pastor and teacher, his burning passion for Christ. The simplicity 
and loftiness of his real doctrine stand out as against much orthodox over-refinement. 
If the analogy be pardoned and not overstrained, we must view the theology as 
a work of art, not ornate or excessively detailed, ager in line and free in spirit, 
the one necessity being communion with Christ, ffom which everything else follows. 
Sectarianism has caricatured both the man and his doctrine. Even so-called 
Calvinists have run to extremes which the Minister of Geneva would not have 
countenanced. In the book before us is that sanity of treatment in command of 
its sources which without bias proves Calvin to be the one alternative to Thomas, 


G. T. Tuomson. 
New College, Edinburgh. 


THE BOOK OF DANIEL} 


In these apocalyptic days of ours the somewhat neglected parts of the Bible like 
Revelation and Daniel are exciting a new interest, and a volume like this is well- 
fitted to direct inquiring minds along helpful lines. The sub-title indicates the 
severely practical purpose of the author, which determines the plan of the book. 
For the scholar Daniel has its difficulties on critical grounds, and for the teacher 
of the young it presents problems in connection with its contents. It is pointed 
out that most of the old objections by the former class have been met in recent 
times, and Dr. Waite puts now at the disposal of the latter the methods which 
he apparently found successful in his own Bible class. Each chapter begins with 
an analysis of a passage of convenient size, and is followed by a series of questions 
and answers in which a surprising amount of information is imparted regarding 
the historical background, and the lessons of the text, with their bearing on present- 
day outlook. Genuine difficulties are frankly stated and relevant material supplied, 
recognised authorities being referred to or quoted. The standpoint is strongly 
traditional, and warmly evangelical, and the interpretations of the prophetical 
sections of the book are sober and stimulating. The freest use is made of the spiritual 
teaching of the book and the richly rewarding method is followed of comparing 
Scripture with Scripture. There are well-deserved recommendations of the volume 
from the pens of Mr. R. F. Pearce and the late Dr. D. McIntyre, of Glasgow, 
who read the volume in manuscript. The get-up of the book is pleasing; a useful 
index is added, and not merely the special classes mentioned but all who study 
and handle the Scriptures will find suitable and trustworthy guidance in these 


pages. 
P. W. Murer. 
Edinburgh. 


1 The Book of Daniel. For the busy teacher and Christian worker. By Rev. Frank D. 
Waite, D.D. (Thynne & Co. Ltd., Fleet Street, London, E.C.4.) 276 pages. 35. 6d. 
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DE BOOM DES LEVENS IN SCHRIFT EN HISTORIE! 


Tus is a volume of over 700 pages, and represents very extensive and intensive 
study of a wide literature bearing upon an out of the way subject. The writer’s 
main interest is naturally the Old Testament passages which refer to the Tree 
of Life, especially those in Genesis; but his investigation leads him not only to 
the Book of Revelation, but deep into Mesopotamian, Egyptian, and Zoroastrian 
antiquarian and anthropological research, and also into an examination of East 
Indian customs which he has evidently had peculiar opportunities of studying. 
There are 127 plates derived from many sources and connected with many 
civilisations. There are multitudes of notes and references, full indices and a 
number of learned and interesting appendices, and of course a useful list of 
authorities. At the close of various erudite chapters, the author very helpfully 
states in brief numbered sentences his conclusions. 

The range and quantity of the information are remarkable. There are four 
main chapters, an introductory discussion of the relation of Christianity to other 
religions; a full investigation of the Scriptural references involving the Garden 
of Eden, the Tree of Life, the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, the 
four rivers, the serpent, the cherubim with the flaming sword; a chapter on 
the Tree of Life in other religions and a final section on possible indirect influences 
of the conception within Scripture. 

The writer makes clear that in dealing with his subject he distinguishes 
between what has been revealed by the Holy Spirit and appears for example in 


_ the Book of Genesis, which represents historic facts, and similar appearances under 


other religions which are at the best more or less degenerate traditions that have 
survived of those same historic facts. Influence upon the Bible narratives by other 
religions is regarded as little probable, and dependence of the Bible upon these 
as completely out of the question. The fundamental difference between the 
Christian religion and other religions is emphasised even where superficial similarities 
appear. People are apt to forget that though two persons may say the same thing 


_ it does not follow that they mean the same thing. 


It is important to have all these striking parallels enquired into, and even 


those who will not be prepared to accept the writer's general outlook will feel 
_ great indebtedness to him for bringing together what from any point of view is 


valuable material. 
The volume was presented as a Thesis for the Doctorate in Theology at the 


Free University of Amsterdam. 
G. D. Henpverson. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


DE BOEKEN DER KRONIEKEN? 


A recent addition to the series of brief commentaries on the Bible for the ordinary 


> 


reader which has been appearing from the pens of accredited Dutch scholars is 


_ Dr. Noordtzij’s study of the First Book of Chronicles. 


1 De Boom des Levens in Schrift en Historie. By H. Bergema. (J. Schipper, Hilversum.) 
1938. 

"De Boeken der Kronieken, opnicuw uit den grondtekst vertaald en verklaard. By 
Dr. A. Noordtzij. First part. (J. H. Kok, Kampen.) (f. 2.90.) 1937. 
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Every chapter is given a short introduction. A revised translation of the 
Hebrew text is presented and each section of verses is similarly annotated. There 
seems to be no doubt that in Holland there is a widespread desire for modern © 
versions of the Bible, and that the intelligent laity should have accessible helps 
to their study of Scripture goes without saying. The Gereformeerde Kerken, by 
this series, ensure that those who are in sympathy with their general position 
regarding Holy Scripture will have to hand authoritative instruction. This volume 
maintains the standard already definitely set. 

I Chronicles is not among those books of the Bible to which we most frequently 
turn; but it has its place, and it has certainly its own peculiar problems which 
give it some importance in connection with one’s attitude to Scripture as a whole, 
and especially as to the historicity of such books. Controversial matters are naturally 
not argued in such a volume as this of the learned Doctor; but a definite point of 
view is plainly behind the treatment. 

Comparison has inevitably to be made at many points with the corresponding 
passages in the Book of Samuel, and the apparent discrepancies explained. Textual 
questions arise, as in xix. 6; and historical questions as in xii. 26. Background 
antiquarian information is provided as in x. 10. Sometimes the Septuagint comes 
to the rescue as in xxvii. 18. There are several pages of important textual information 
at the close. The volume is of very convenient size and form. 

G. D. Henperson. 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 


PSALMEN? 


Tuis volume has the advantage that it is one whose main thesis will be readily 
accepted. It is directed against the somewhat extreme if well-argued and ingenious 
positions of Mowinckel, an eminent Norwegian scholar; and whatever one’s view 
of the Psalms, one can scarcely hesitate about agreeing with the criticism here 
presented, at least in its general bearing. 

Mowinckel, over-generalising what Gunkel had remarked, inclined to think 
that the “ need ”’ in the personal psalms is normally sickness, so that they are really 
more or less charms to counteract the activities of the “ workers of iniquity ” and 
the “enemies” who are simply magicians. The place of magic in Jewish life is 
undoubted, and the investigation of Mowinckel is based upon intimate knowledge 
both of Hebrew affairs and of Mesopotamian antiquities which he takes to be their 


background. 

It is possible to become so obsessed with an idea as to see evidences of its 
validity in everything and anything. The products of such effort may generally 
be trusted to die of themselves, for common sense ultimately prevails in the world 
of scholarship; but perhaps it is well to have the patient dissection and exposure 
of such a plausible theory; and Dr. Ridderbos has provided us with this kind of 
study, and has displayed in the process a thorough acquaintance with modern views 
both favourable to Mowinckel and hostile to his ideas. 

Incidentally he takes the opportunity of criticising the notion of Israel as a 
primitive nation among primitive nations, with much the same experience and 
conceptions. The place and purpose of Revelation are emphasised. 

Dr. Ridderbos has produced a volume of over 350 pages, very clearly stated, 
with full apparatus, and with a German summary for which those who are less 


1De Werkers der Ongerechtigheid in de individueele Psalmen: een Beoordeeling van 
Mowinckels Opvatting. By N. H. Ridderbos. (J. H. Kok, Kampen.) (f. 3.90.) 1939. 
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familiar with Dutch will be grateful. A considerable part of the book is occupied 


with a detailed study of the many psalms in question; and there is a scholarly 


_ section dealing with several of the most relevant Hebrew technical expressions. 
| The work would seem to have achieved its purpose. 


G. D. Henperson. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


GETUIGEN VAN JEZUS CHRISTUS" 


Tue writer of this dissertation makes a minute study of the use of the word 
“ witness” in the Bible, and displays a very creditable acquaintance with the 
Scripture text and the literature of the subject. The work has been accomplished 
under the supervision of Professor Grosheide, of the Free University of ae a 


_and the subject is one to which the author’s attention has at least 


~ 


carefully traced in the Old Testament, Septuagint, St. Paul, St. Luke, 


tness is 
and St - John 

The author points out that “ witness ” is a legal expression and concerned 
with facts. The New Testament use of the word is the same as that of the Old. 
The A are witnesses with regard to the historical facts about Jesus Christ. 
In St. John, Jesus and others bear witness that he is the Christ and the Son of 
God, the friends declaring what they have heard and seen, and Jesus what He 
knows. All seek by their evidence to establish the truth of God. 

The writer criticises the general position of Karl Barth and that of the Oxford 
Group as far as the use of the word “ witness” is concerned in what they say of 


eo ae wee a thorough study of such a key word 


88 pdprvs 18 peculiarly appropriate. There is an “interesting discussion of 


Acts xxii. 20, where ydprus, in the case of Stephen, has sometimes been translated 
martyr, Stephen’s place in the history of the Church being, in fact, that of the 
first martyr. ‘The writer would seem to be correct in his view that ydprvs in 
the New Testament will not bear this interpretation. The different opinions are 
plainly stated. It is curious to note that the English Revised Version reads 
“ witness ” in the Acts passage, but “ martyr ” in Revelation xvii. 6, while Moffatt 


Another useful section deals with the word “apostle” in relation to 
“ witness 

The book is not a large one, but it covers the ground and does not take up 
irrelevant problems. The authorities are carefully stated in the footnotes, and 
there is a list of authors’ names, but possibly a Bibliography in the ordinary form 
might have been even more helpful. 

G. D. Henperson. 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 


1Getuigen van Fexus Christus in het Niewwe Testament. By R. Schippers. (T. Wever 


‘Franeker,) (f. 2.90.) 1938. 


Revelation. 
reverses the translations. 


